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BECAUSE OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY AND SERVICE... 


International sells more bulk flour 
than any other mill! 


fr om your tae 


BULL FLOUR 
DIVISION 


When you think of buk flour, hint of. Mptornational 


MILLING COMPANY 
PROVED GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR IS 


We are ever conscious of the important part we play 
in the bread quality of the bakers who use POLAR 
BEAR flour. Every baker’s bread is on trial every 
day on the tables of his customers. In milling 
POLAR BEAR we are determined to do our full 
part in keeping these loaves at the peak of per/ec 
tion. 
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THIS ONE 
doesn't 
just sit there... 


It moves* 
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shopper's 
cart 


*MOTIVE POWER: 


Quality Becote paper made in Bemis’ own mill. 
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Wheat the Focal Point at Washington, Manhattan 


ILLERS AND BAKERS are beset by many prob- 
H lems of mutual interest in this Year of New Ad- 
ministration in Washington. For the flour producers, the 
selection of the nation’s capital as the site of the Millers 
National Federation’s annual convention is by no means 
fortuitous. It was planned that way. And those attending 
will derive inestimable benefits from discussions so close 
to the seat of government. 

The bakers make common cause with the millers in 
many areas affected by governmental activity—not the 
least important being the problems associated with wheat. 

Criticisms of the President’s farm message are pre- 
sented at length in this issue by correspondents F. C. 
Bisson and John Cipperly. Obviously, neither of these two 
men, both experienced in market analysis, is enamoured 
of the message or its implications. 

The bakers, speaking through the American Bakers 
Assn., have already voiced strong opposition to the so- 
called two-price plan for wheat because it is realized that 
such a program could result in an increase in the selling 
price of bread by as much as 3¢ lb. In effect, it would be 
a special tax on bread. Reduced consumption could be 
one result; aggravation of the burdensome wheat surplus 
another. And such an impost would negate the bakers’ 
chances of matching bread prices to costs. 

Washington, then, is the locale of legislative activity 
affecting the breadstuffs business. But what of another 
important matter of concern to millers and bakers, the 
improvement of wheat quality? 

The scene changes from Washington, D.C., to Man- 
hattan, Kansas. A chance for millers and bakers to discuss 
this matter with the wheat growers themselves presents 
itself at the Kansas Wheat Festival. The date selected is 
May 18. There, the millers and the bakers will join in 
examining the new crop situation. 

Those attending perform a valuable service by visiting 
with the wheat growers and impressing upon them the 
importance of the work they are doing in improving the 
quality of their wheats. A remarkable job has been done 


Poor Costing 


T IS NO CRIME in the U.S. to make a profit. Indeed, 

Samuel Gompers, founder of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its first president, once declared: “The 
worst crime against the working people is the company 
which fails to make a profit.” 

The Federal Trade Commission acts punitively against 
firms making excess profits. It pays less attention to the 
firm that fails to make a profit. Labor has adequate pro- 
tection for its interests through the unions; the stock- 
holders have little or no protection when the companies 
in which they have invested their savings fail to pay a 
cash return. 

Though for fiscal 1960 the country’s seven leading 
independent bakers posted increases in gross sales over 
the 1959 figures, six of them reported reduced earnings 
per share. 

Why the profit reduction? Mainly to blame are in- 
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by the hard winter wheat growers. And they are deserving 
of praise. 

But too often it is only the “big” bakers who lend 
their support to the affair. The more bakers who attend, 
big, medium and small, the more the wheat grower will 
be impressed with the importance of his job. 

Better wheat means better flour and better flour means 
better bread with all the desirable cost advantages stem- 
ming from such progress. 

On that same day—May 18—millers, bakers 
wheat growers can examine the results of their coopera- 
tion in providing a new pilot flour mill for Kansas State 
University—with the cooperation of the state of Kansas 
itself. The plant and attendant facilities will be dedicated 
that day as part of the festival ceremonies 

Increased proficiency in the making of flour 
bread is one of the values received from such an institu- 
tion. Millers, bakers and wheat growers can derive many 
-in training and 


and 


and 


advantages from the use of the facilities 
research. 

Some milling companies now have production facili- 
ties abroad. It is to their advantage to have highly trained 
men operating those facilities. Some of the men now 
overseas—Americans—are graduates of K-State, but the 
time may come when it may be politic to have trained 
local men on the staff. What better training could they 
secure than at K-State? Such men, once returned to their 
own countries, will be good ambassadors for U.S. indus- 
try and technical know-how. And for U.S. wheat. 

[he trip to Manhattan will be a double investment for 
miller and baker alike—in encouraging the production of 
even better wheat and in encouraging the training of even 
better technologists. 


— REFERENCES — 
MNF Program Details 
F. C. Bisson 
John Cipperly 


Means Poor Profit for the Baker 


creased material costs, acute chain store and supermarket 
competition and higher labor costs, particularly in the 
distribution area. Distribution costs, one authority states, 
rose to 37% of gross sales in 1960 from less than 28% 
a few years ago. 

The large commercial bakers can either reduce their 
costs or compensate for them. They have attempted to 
reduce their distribution costs by a number of economies 
such as selling small stops on consignment basis, making 
retail outlets responsible for stales and reviewing all exist- 
ing union regulations. The soaring distribution problems 
stem in the main from the inexorable rise in the wages 
and fringe benefits of the well organized, unionized route 
salesmen. 

They have attempted to compensate for increased 
costs by expanding sales. This method has not achieved 





EDITORIAL OPINION 


the desired objective for while sales have increased, earn- 
ings continued to decline in 1960. 

There is yet a third method—compensate for lowered 
earnings by increased selling prices as demanded by care- 
ful cost accounting to meet the rising trend of the costs 
of goods, labor and services the baker must buy to stay 
in business. This is easier said than done, particularly in 
the face of the stiff competition from the private label 
bread of the supermarkets. 

But it does not mean that the bakers should not at- 
tempt it for if they do not their earnings will continue to 
decline in the face of the cost-price squeeze that permeates 
industry generally—the suppliers of baking material and 
ingredients as well as the bakers themselves. 

We do not profess to have the answers to the problem. 
It bedevils some of the keenest minds in the baking in- 
dustry. But they do suggest some basic changes that 
must take place if the bakers are to strengthen their 
financial positions and check the downward trend profit 
wise. 

Fundamentally, what is needed, say some of the older 
wiseheads in the industry, is the creation of a pricing 
atmosphere under which all concerned receive a price for 
the product that includes the just proportion of the costs 
incurred plus a reasonable, rightful level of profit. 

There is missionary work to be done, and there are 
signs even now in some areas that the chains, the grocers’ 
buying organizations may be willing to listen. The solu- 
tion, let it be admitted, will not be easy because the com- 
petitive factors that have pitted one seller of bread against 
another become more solidly embedded every day. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, through its Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, publishes a monthly tabulation of the 
average prices of white bread in key cities across the U.S. 
There is a differential of between 8 and 9¢ in the range. 
If a brand name baker can convince the outlets to which 
he sells that their particular area is in the too-low price 
field, then perhaps the seed of improvement will be sown. 

While production and labor costs may differ from 
city to city, the government figures undoubtedly prove 
that some bakers are selling regardless of proper costing 
or fair profit for their investors. 

There’s yet another step in this difficult missionary 
program. Why don’t store owners confine their specials 
to grocery items that do not affect the immediate com- 
munity? Every time white bread is used as a drawing card 


—and all too often it is—someone’s cost-price picture is 
damaged. And since the bread is more often than not 
baked, distributed and sold right there in the community, 
the damage can hit home hard. Someone has his volume 
cut, a salesman loses his job and the whole community 
is the loser of purchasing power. 

This smacks of passing the buck to another commodity 
if specials must be offered. Yet white bread has to bear 
the brunt of such practices too much. And those prac- 
tices damage the economic structure of the industry. 

Thirty years ago, as many in the business still remem- 
ber, the baking business was functioning pretty smoothly 
on a system of fair play which yielded good business for 
all. Up until a few years ago bakers, using good fiscal 
judgment, raised their bread prices in line with increased 
labor and ingredient costs. They did so reluctantly but 
fiscal common sense demanded that they should. And 
no one blamed them. Of course, in those days the chain 
stores were small in number and the present, vicious 
competitive situation was in the embryonic stage. 

But as competition grew more intense for the chain 
stores, they began to ask for a lower bread price. And, 
naturally, some baker appeared who would supply the 
lower priced product. His defense? Had to or lose 
business. 

Then in came the buying organizations for the grocers, 
and they managed to buy what amounted to second rate 
bread and from there the situation worsened. Inevitably, 
the buying groups approached the brand name bakers 
with the plea “make me a loaf of bread under my own 
label.” Some yielded. 

No one is to blame really, yet all involved are respon- 
sible. The situation has been allowed to get out of hand 
and is now spiralling down to disaster. The group buyer 
is no different than any other buyer. He wants his mer- 
chandise, ideally top quality, for the lowest price at which 
he can get it. It is to the credit of some firms that they 
have not yielded to the pressure. 

In short, bakers have a mandate from their workers, 
from their stockholders, from themselves as businessmen 
and from a country desirous of achieving a stable econ- 
omy to create a realistic pricing atmosphere. If they do 
not, if they fail to get what their products have cost and 
are worth, if they are unable to operate at a profit level 
satisfactory to their shareholders, they will be forced out 
of business. 

It is as simple as that. Maybe the time has not yet 
arrived for such drastic solutions; the bakers are still 
counting some profits at the end of the year. But the 
trend is downward and when all the profits are gone, it 
will be too late to cry. « 


Packaging Moves Ahead in Importance 


ACKAGING is now a twenty billion dollar a year 

business in the U.S. It is the sixth largest industry 
in the nation. Small wonder, then, that A. J. Gardner, 
marketing vice president of the packaging division of the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., considers that the posi- 
tion of vice president of packaging will not be uncommon 
in industry a decade from now. 

Consider in this connection the phenomenal develop- 
ment in the packaging of milling industry products, of 
baked foods. 

That the man responsible for packaging decisions is 
destined to become part of top management is a reflection 
of the increasing importance of his role. 

Effective, attractive yet durable packaging is one of 
the keys to bigger sales. The grain processing and baking 
industries are well served by the many firms currently 





providing the industries with their needs. They are in 
the van of the latest developments and they help the 
industries avoid the many pitfalls. 

Mr. Gardner says that many packages do not live 
up to the product inside—they do not help sell the prod- 
uct. They are under-packaged. Others are over-pack- 
aged and are given more protection than they require. 

Probably both millers and bakers have done more 
than anyone in co-ordinating their packages with the cor- 
porate image, with advertising promotions, with making 
them do an effective selling job at a reasonable price. 
And the rapidly changing developments and improve- 
ments in packaging materials, machinery and techniques 
will continue to accompany the revolution in merchandis- 
ing and distribution patterns. As a result, Mr. Gardner 
points out, those now in packaging face a bright future. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


Chairman of Biscuit 
Firm Resigns 
George H. Strietmann, chairman 
of United Biscuit Company of 
America, Chicago, since early 1960, 
has resigned, plans to devote full 
time to duties as president and gen- 
eral manager of Strietmann Biscuit 
Co., Cincinnati, a division of United. 
Mr. Strietmann continues as a direc- 
tor of United Biscuit and member of 
its executive and operating commit- 
tees. No immediate successor 
named to fill the position of board 
chairman at United Biscuit. 
ae 
Flo-Tronics Issues 
Financial Report 
Flo-Tronics, Inc., and subsidiaries, 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of bulk 
handling equipment and _ electronic 
controls, has reported net sales of 
$346,554 for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 31, along with a net loss of 
$136,991. William P. Edmunds, pres- 
ident, stated that the company ended 
the year with working capital of 
$366,193 and assets of $530,477. 
% 
Pillsbury Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 
Board of directors, the Pillsbury 
Co., has announced quarterly divi- 
dends of 37.5¢ a share on common 
stock, an increase of 2.5¢ a share 
over previous quarter, and $1 a share 
on preferred stock. The 37.5¢ com- 
mon dividend, Pillsbury’s 136th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend, is payable 
June 1 to stockholders of record May 
3. Preferred is payable July 15 to 
stockholders of record July 3. Com- 
pany has 2,145,855 common shares 
and 36,155 preferred outstanding. 
ae 
Program Announced 
For GEAPS Meeting 
Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents have full program lined 
up for convention at Hotel Baker in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, April 23-28. 
Subjects to be covered include aera- 
tion and fumigation in conventional 
and flat storage; sanitation; explosion 
hazards; housekeeping, safety and fire 
prevention; personnel relations; pow- 
er transmission, elevating and con- 


was 
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veying; truck and boxcar unloading. 
One panel, scheduled for the morning 
of April 26, will discuss flour mill, 
feed, cereal and rice plants. 

2 


Wheat Flour Export 
Figures Released 

Regular commercial exports of 
wheat flour for July-February period 
of current crop year totaled 20,255,- 
271 cwt., according to export depart- 
ment of Millers National Federation. 
Largest shipments went to Egypt, 6,- 
158,032 cwt.; Syria, 1,718,944 cwt.; 
Ceylon, 1,104,032 cwt.; the Nether- 
lands, 939,581 cwt.; Bolivia, 828,464 
cwt.; Japan, 719,210 cwt.; Vietnam, 
710,141 cwt., and Nigeria, 597,572 
cwt. All other countries of destina- 
tion took less than 500,000 cwt. each. 
Regular commercial exports for the 
month of February amounted to 3,- 
192,135 cwt. Exports of wheat flour 
for foreign relief totaled 7,966,225 
cwt. for the July-February period. 
The single month of February ac- 
counted for 1,122,661 cwt. 

® 

Proxy Fight for 
Patterson Firm 

Fight appears to be taking shape 
for control of C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City baking firm. Group re- 


“T see,” 


River 





FIRST GRAIN LOADED 
FOR 1961 SEASON 


The first Great Lakes grain car- 
riers for the 1961 navigation season 
were under the spouts at terminal 
elevators in Fort William-Port Arthur 
April 10. Initial loading was on the 
Murray Bay which cleared April 11. 
A heavy movement out of the port is 
in prospect, but will not reach its peak 
until navigation opens through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Ice conditions at 
the Lakehead during loading of the 
first boats reportedly was less 
troublesome than heavy ice condi- 
tions in the lower St. Lawrence Sea- 
way channel. « 





portedly has been formed to solicit 
support of stockholders “to effect im- 
mediate change in management of the 
company.” Letter circulated to stock- 
holders by a committee of the group 
asserts: “Earnings performance of the 
company has shown a rapid deteriora- 
tion in the last five years” with a drop 
in net earnings over a six-year period 
of more than 100%. This trend, let- 
ter states, is continuing into present 
fiscal year. Committee declares that 
Patterson firm is only one of major 
baking companies with publicly held 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


Roller Mills, “that the 


millers is goin’ to hold a big 


meetin’ in 


Washington. I 


ain’t only jes’ a crick miller 
but, by cracky, they ain’t no- 


body goin’ to read to me 
about the meetin’; I’m 
goin’ to set in. Seems 


like a feller can run on for jes’ 
about so long settin’ around alone. He gets low in his 


mind an’ cantankerous and dog-poisenin’ 
nery. An’ when he gets thataway they 
that'll take it outen him better’n goin’ to a meetin’ 


mean an’ or- 
ain’t nothin’ 
an’ 


goin’ up to the mourners’ bench with old friends an’ re- 


pentin’ an’ startin’ afresh.” 





stock that is showing a _ net loss. 
Robert M. Patterson, company’s pres- 
ident, states that Patterson firm made 
substantial sales gains in first four 
weeks of the year which “flatly con- 
tradicts committee’s claim that sales 
and earnings are continuing to de- 
cline.” 
aa 

Freight Rate 
Reduction Proposed 

Rock Island Railroad has proposed 
reduction of 22¢ cwt. on wheat ship- 
ments between Colorado and Gulf 
Coast ports, according to report from 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee. In addition to wheat, proposed 
reduction would also apply to corn. 
oats and sorghums leaving the state 
for export. Reduction request will be 
considered by railroads’ Western 
Trunk Line Committee as emergency 
proposal in plan to make new rate 
effective in time for 1961 wheat har- 
vest. 

@ 

Flour Mill, Grain 
Accountants to Meet 

Speakers for April 21 meeting of 
Flour Mill & Grain Accountants 


Annual Convention Program 


Assn. at Hotel President in Kansas 
City have been announced. Dewey 
Walter, the Pillsbury Co., will speak 
on “Procurement and Merchandising 
in Relation to the Accounting De- 
partment”; Jake Stewart, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., on “Mill Costs,” 
and K. P. Gibbons, International 
Business Machines, Inc., on “Appli- 
cation of Electronic Data Processing 
to Grain and Milling Accounting.” 


Canada: 


General Bakeries 
Proposes Purchase 
General Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, 
has made offer to purchase common 
stock of O’Malley’s, Ltd., Dartmouth, 
N.S., bakery. O’Malley’s made _ pro- 
posal earlier this year to creditors 
for payment in full to preferred and 
secured creditors and 25¢ on the dol- 
lar to unsecured creditors. Court rati- 
fication of proposal has been made. 
O’Malley’s opened $750,000 plant in 
Dartmouth to serve Halifax metro- 
politan area in 1958. All operations 
are centered there. Company operates 


in association with Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc. Acquisi- 
tion of O’Malley’s would give Gen- 
eral third plant in Atlantic provinces. 
It already owns Mammy’s Ltd., St. 
John’s, Nfld., and General Bakeries 
(N.B.) Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
ports earnings from operations, be- 
fore income taxes, for six months 
ended Feb. 28, at $978,737 compared 
with $1,428,023 
last year. Investment income is $342,- 
461 against $313,078. Net income is 
$822,042 compared with $974,590 in 
previous year. J. Arthur Mathewson, 
chairman of the board, and Arthur 
Atkins, president, commenting on fi- 
nancial report, stated: “At this time 


for same period of 


last year operating earnings included 
non-recurring profits on disposal of 
large country stocks, pur- 
suant to sale of the country elevators. 
Decline in operating earnings resulted 
from that fact and to 

from reduced margins 


elevator 


principally 
slight extent 
and higher costs on flour and feed.” « 


of the 


Millers National Federation 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
April 23-26, 1961 


Sunday, April 23 


@ presentation 


gram 


No General 


of the Wheat Flour Institute Pro- 


Luncheon. 


4:00 p.m.- 8:00 p.m.—Main Lobby, Registration 


Monday, April 24 
8:00 a.m.- 6:30 p.m.—Main Lobby, Registration. 
9:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Tamerlane Board of 
Meeting. 
12:30 p.m.- 2:30 p.m.—Palladian Room, General Luncheon 
Address: Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 
2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—West Ballroom, General Session. 
Presidential Address: Ellis D. English, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., President of Millers National Feder- 
ation; Film: ''Wheat—Food for the World."’ 


Room, Directors 


6:00 p.m.- 8:00 p.m.—Terrace Banquet Room. — 
President's Reception for Congressional 
istration Leaders and Friends 


Tuesday, April 25 


9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—West Ballroom, General! Session. 
Address: George McGovern, Administrator of the 
Food for Peace Program. Address: Edwin M. Mar- 
tin. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. ‘'New Horizons in Nutrition,'' Dr. Ruth M 
Leverton, Associate Director, Institute of Home 
Economics, USDA. ‘'Pre-Conditioning the Market,"’ 


and Admin- 


2:30 p.m.- 4:30 p.m.—West Ballroom, Genera! Session 
"What Electronic Computers Can Offer the Milling 

Industry,'’ Herbert W. Robinson, President, Cor- 

poration for Economic and Industrial Research 

(CEIR); Harold Fassberg, CEIR; Pane! Discussion 

on Millers’ Use of Electronic Computers: James G. 

Rude (moderator), The Pilisbury Co.; Eldon § 

Eichhorn, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co.; James 

Grace, General Mills, Inc.; Harold Fassberg, CEIR 


6:00 p.m.- 6:30 p.m.—Terrace Banquet Room, Reception 


6:30 p.m.—Terrace Banquet Room, Annual Banquet 
Address: Barry Goldwater, U.S. Senator from Arizona 


Wednesday, April 26 


9:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon—Park Room, General 
More Food for More People,’' James A. Hutchins 
Jr., Direct Distribution Branch, USDA Address 
James T. Ralph, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Address: Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Session 


12:15 p.m.- 2:30 p.m.—Park Room, Genera! Luncheon 
Address: Charles R. Sligh, Jr., Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufacturers 


2:30 p.m.—Adjournment 


Other functions being held in conjunction with the Federation Convention are: 


Monday, April 24 


8:00 a.m.- 9:00 a.m.—Presidential Suite, Retirement 


Tuesday, April 25 


8:00 a.m.- 9:15 a.m.—North Room, Millers 
to Kansas State University. 

8:00 a.m.- 9:15 a.m.—Tamerlane Room, National Soft Wheat Mi! 
ers Assn. Board of Directors. 


Committee 


Advisory Committee 


8:00 a.m.- 9:15 a.m.—East Room, Committee on Agriculture 


9:15 a.m.—Main Hotel Entrance, Guided Bus Tour of Washington 
for the ladies. Luncheon at the Carriage House 
Restaurant about 1:00 p.m 


12:30 p.m.- 2:30 p.m.—Tamerlane Room, Young Millers Luncheon 


12:30 p.m.- 2:30 p.m.—Park Room, National Soft Wheat Millers 


Assn. 
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with the economies possible when way against contamination of any 
Airslide Cars are used for bulk ship- RIDE IN kind. They know that the exclusive 
ment. 200 of these cars are shuttling patented Airslide prevents bridging 


® 
back and forth across the country AIR | | DE or packing and allows unloading into 
hauling starch. In this Airslide fleet, any conveying system. 
480,000,000 pounds of starch will ride If you ship starch—or any granular 
first class this year. Shippers who use CARS or powdered product that tends to 
Airslide cars know that their product bridge or pack—let us test it for you. 
completes the journey at much less THIS YEAR The savings will convince you. 
Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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Broadening of Interests Brings a ‘New Look’ 


To American Association of Cereal Chemists 


Annual Meeting in Dallas Reflects Wide Scope of Activity 
Now Responsibility of Technologists in Cereal Industries 


By Martin E. Newell 


MILLER KANSAS CITY MANAGER 


HERE WAS A DISTINCT “New Look” to the 
annual meeting of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at Dallas this year. This was apparent 
in many ways. First of all was a broader range of inter- 
ests in the program itself with consid- 
erable time devoted to non-wheat cer- 
eals, feeds, yeasts and other compo- 
nents of various baked foods. 

Secondly, the rude intrusion of the 
chemical residue problem, via Food 
and Drug Administration enforcement 
of new “additive” restrictions in federal 
food laws, brought into the program 
many problems of packaging, fumiga- m 
tion, printing inks and other things 4 
distinctly foreign to cereal chemists’ 
programs in the past. 

And third, most of all, the program reflected for the 
first time a dominant interest in the continuous bread- 
making process in those sections of the agenda devoted 
to strictly flour and baking technology. 

For some years association officials have 
toward giving their programs a broader appeal. Certainly 
the fruits of this effort were apparent this year. 

To top it off, food and drug officials staged a post- 
convention “training course” in civil defense, aimed at 
instructing food industry personnel in meeting possible 
problems that would be created by a chemical, biological 
or atomic attack on the U.S. Preventive measures were 
suggested that could be taken now by the food industry 
to minimize food contamination in event of attack. About 
100 of the chemists stayed over for the civil defense 


Martin E. Newell 


worked 


course. 

At the opening session, six honorary memberships 
were conferred on chemists who had served the associa- 
tion well over many years and also won wide recognition 
for their professional achievements. (The Miller, April 3, 
page 12.) Looking at the 1961 agenda these stalwarts 
might well have wondered if they were still in the same 
industry as in the days of their youth. 

This year’s program offered the most extensive dis- 
cussions yet of the continuous mix breadmaking processes, 
no doubt a reflection of maturity to some standardization 
in this type of operation. 

Eric G. Snyder, American Machine & Foundry Co., 
summarized the present understanding of the chemistry 
of dough fermentation and gluten development in this 
process. He said it might be possible to further lighten the 
energy requirements of the development stage by adding 
reducing agents to the fermentation stage, but that this 
was still in the experimental stage. He mentioned that 
some bakers now are putting up to one-third of the flour in 
the brew, making a sort of liquid sponge, and keeping 
brew temperatures lower. Sugar is added in steps. This 
helps flavor and softness, he said. 

K. L. Fortmann, Baker Process Co., described a new- 
ly developed laboratory mixer equipped with simple dough 


12 


metering and extrusion facilities. This is still in the de- 
velopment stage, he said, and his report was simply on 
progress being made, but the device stimulates the con- 
ditions of the continuous mix and should prove helpful 
in solving problems and evaluating ingredients. 

In a discussion of flour requirements for continuous 
mix, Del B. Pratt, Jr., Pillsbury Co., said that uniformity 
is even more important than with conventional processes. 
Normal protein ranges of 11.50 to 12 are desirable with 
a quality of protein that hydrates well, has good tolerance 
and extensibility. Normal malt treatment and oxidation 
are acceptable, he said, but great care should be taken to 
keep starch damage at a minimum. Fine grinding will 
shorten hydration time, he said, but extreme fineness can 
be harmful if it damages starch. 

In a discussion of flours during a panel session, Oscar 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
said his experience with many installations was that any 
good flour would work well with the continuous mix 
process. There is some trend apparent toward more flour 
blending, he indicated, stimulated by desire for bigger 
loaf volume. Mr. Pratt said a recent survey showed con- 
tinuous mix operators were using spring wheat flours in 
25% of the cases, winter wheat in 25% and blends in 
about 50%. 

Some debate developed over whether or not the con- 
tinuous mix process would require a change of objectives 
on the part of wheat breeders. Some thought there would 
be no quality change, but others felt the trend would be 
toward shorter mixing times provided flour tolerance was 
adequate. Further study of this problem is underway, it 
was said. 

Flavor has always been a prime bread problem and 
interest in this factor has with the advent of 
continuous breadmaking, which tends to produce a more 
neutral loaf. Several papers on the program dealt with 
this problem and there was much discussion from the 


increased 


INSTRUMENT GIVES 'SQUEEZE’ TEST 


Members of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists devoted more meeting time this year 
to certain operational laboratory techniques. 
Those papers covered a variety of topics from 
efficient laboratory layout to various shortcuts 
and gadgets that could be used to save time and 
labor. Gaston Dalby, Ward Baking Co., reported 
on an instrument designed to simulate the 
“squeeze” test that is applied by the shopper to 
the loaf of bread in the store to determine its 
freshness. The device measures more than crumb 
softness, it gives the net measurement of 
"squeeze" as affected by the type of wrapping 
material, thickness of slice, crust and looseness 
of wrapping. 
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floor at some of the sessions. Dr. Fortmann said that 
flavor could be influenced more readily in the new pro- 
cess through techniques and additives than in the con- 
ventional process, as the neutral flavor arises from the 
lack of oxygen during mixing. Influential flavor factors 
are more flour in the brew stage, cooler brews, sugar 
content. Other possibilities lie in specific additives. 

Simon S. Jackel, Vico Products Co., Chicago, report- 
ed such an additive—a yeast leavened flavor prepared by 
fermentation, which can be added to chemically leavened 
baked foods to impart a yeast-like flavor. One perplexing 
problem is a method of measuring flavor Kansas State 
University workers reported on one method of measure- 
ment, and the Western Regional Research Laboratory re- 
ported on the effect of fermentation time on various 
flavor components. 

Minerals in water supplies often cause trouble in 
fermentation, and P. E. Snell, Baker Process Co., reported 
an analysis of water from 62 cities where continuous 
mixing units are operating. Great variation was shown in 
the amount of minerals contained in the water and tests 
were reported on the effects of 67 common chemicals on 
the fermentation rate of liquid ferments such as those 


used in the continuous mixing operations. Sulfate, bicar- 
bonate and calciumations were identified as potential causes 
of variation in fermentation. The amount of yeast added 
to a liquid ferment may be varied to compensate for the 
effect of these minerals in water. 

Robert D. Seeley, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., reported on 
the effect of varying sugar additions in a simulated con- 
tinuous mix process. The data indicated that between 
5% and 8% of sugar was required initially for a satis- 
factory fermentation. The sugar content of the final breads 
was lowest in the bread made with brews containing the 
highest level of initial sugar, maltose being the pre- 
dominant residual sugar. 

A taste panel could detect the bread with the highest 
sugar but there was no significant preference for it. 

William Hardwick, Anheuser-Busch, reported that 
when yeast is placed in bread doughs its fermentation 
rate increases markedly during the first 10 minutes. He 
said that the factors responsible for this have not been 
identified, but it is obvious that the bread dough provided 
some fermentation co-factor limiting in the yeast itself 
or providing nitrogen for the rapid synthesis of new fer- 
menting enzyme. The high sugar concentrations encoun- 
tered in sweet doughs inhibit yeast fermentation and pre- 
vent this adaptive response. 

Sutton Redfern, Standard Brands, Inc., showed that 
in the preparation of yeast brews for continuous bread 
processing control of brew acidity it is necessary to retain 
full yeast activity if the brew is to be stored for any 
length of time. Control of acidity during brew fermenta- 
tion is also essential in controlling the amount and kinds 
of yeast fermentation by products which are precursors 
of bread flavor. 

About 700 chemists attended the four days of confer- 





ences. In one respect, this year’s meeting was just like 
those of the past. There were 73 papers presented plus 
numerous panel and off-the-cuff discussions. Terminology 
is as complicated as ever—maybe more so. It used to be 
that the laymen could not understand it now it is 
getting so specialized some of the chemists don’t “dig” it 
all either! But it goes to prove that the greatest of scien- 
tific care and accuracy are put into the production of the 
flours, breads and cereal comestibles of today. « 


Districts 1 and 2, AOM, Hold 
Joint Meeting in Manhattan 


Plans for dedication of the new pilot mill at Kansas 
State University and progress to date on the annual 
technical conference of the Association of Operative 
Millers highlighted the recent joint meeting of Districts 
| and 2 at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, K-State, 
of ceremonies and introduced guests at the meeting. Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, head of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries at K-State, outlined plans 
for the May 18 dedication of the K-State pilot mill. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice president of AOM, 
informed members of Districts 1 and 2 of entertainment 
features being arranged for the 65th annual conference 
in Minneapolis May 22-25. Arlin B. Ward, the Pillsbury 
Co.. Minneapolis, spoke on technical sessions and speak- 
ers to be on the technical conference program. 

Members of Districts | and 2 were entertained before 
and after dinner on the first day of the joint session, 
courtesy of the allied tradesmen. Attendance at the ban- 
quet reportedly reached a new record of 147 persons. 


served as master 


The second day of the meeting featured several speak- 
ers. H. Alan Coleman, the Mill Mutuals, showed a film, 
“Fighting Fires in Country Elevators.” Mr. Ward pre- 
sented a paper, “Methods for Determining the Milling 
Values of Wheats.” Prof. Irvin L. Reis, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering, K-State, spoke on “Quick 
and Dirty Industrial Engineering for Millers.” Walter R. 
Wichser, manager of milling development, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Barrington, IIl., covered the subject “Experi- 
ences in Corn Milling.” « 


March Flour Production Above 
February; Daily Output Dips 


U.S. wheat flour production for March, as estimated 


by THE Northwestern MILLER, climbed to 22,154,925 
cwt., a moderate increase over February and fractionally 
over March of last year. 

March daily average output amounted to 963,258 
cwt., off sharply from February because of the spread of 
production over three additional operating days, but up 
slightly from March of 1960. (The current March and 
March of 1960 each had 23 working days. February had 
only 20 operating days.) 

Total March production of 22,154,925 cwt. was 1,- 
090,925 cwt. (5.1%) over the official Bureau of the 
Census figure for February of 21,064,000 cwt. It was 
17,925 cwt. (0.08%) over the census bureau’s report of 
22,137,000 cwt. for the previous March. 

Daily output for March of 963,258 cwt. dropped 
89,742 cwt. (8.5%) from February’s official figure of 
1,053,000 cwt., but rose 1,258 cwt. (0.1%) from the 
daily output figure of 962,000 cwt. for March of last 
year. « 
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Grave Robbing Becomes Respectable 


President Kennedy's Do-It-Yourself Farm Program 


XPERIENCING the same lassi- 

tude that could be expected if 
he had just completed reading “Dom- 
bey & Son” and “Gone With the 
Wind” in one af- 
ternoon, your re- 
porter is now rest- 
ing his tired eyes 
after finishing his 
third complete per- 
usal of what Sen. 
Dirksen of Illinois 
calls President 
Kennedy’s “Do-It- 
Y ourself Solution 
to the Farm Prob- 
lem.” 

Admittedly, the exigencies of my 
current writing assignment constituted 
the main reason for having partici- 
pated in this literary marathon. Hur- 
riedly read the first time, more de- 
liberately the second and with exas- 
perating exactitude on the third oc- 
casion—each was somewhere between 
6,500 and 7,000 words. With the 
Lenten season just closed, one might 
think of this triple reading assignment 
of nine folio pages (and single space, 
yet) as something carrying an aura 
of religious connotation . . . a sort 
of penance for some real or fancied 
sins of either commission or omission. 


F. C. Bisson 


To be perfectly frank, it seems to 
me that after this chore, not only 
should the slate be wiped clean, but 
I should have a little advance credit 
against probable future deviations 
from the straight and narrow. 


Wholesale Exhumation 

Certainly not a professional mourn- 
er, but only as a matter of paying 
respects to the writer 
has attended an appreciable number 
of wakes and funerals. But never un- 
til he viewed Mr. Kennedy’s farm 
problem solution did he witness a 
wholesale exhumation. 

For that is what it is. Four sepa- 
rate and distinct laws were actually 
dug up from the congressional version 
of Boot Hill—all of the formaldehyde 
pumped out of their veins and re- 
placed by generous portions of highly 
potent New Frontier adrenalin in the 
hope of restoring the body of those 
laws to the pristine glory that was 
theirs when first placed on the statute 
books between 1936 and 1949. It is 
a matter of record that they, too, were 


deceased, the 
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By F. C. Bisson 


just four more futile efforts to solve 
the ever-present farm problem. 

But what is found when you turn 
the spotlight and microscope on the 
presidential message? Those very 
same four discredited laws form the 
foundation for his solution! They are 
the Soil and Conservation Act of 
1936, the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. Not one of 
them ever solved anything but the 
unemployment problem of thousands 
of potential government employees. 
From Asparagus to Zinnias 

Back in high favor with the ad- 
ministration, they will be loaded with 
amendments all calculated to 
ize even more completely the grow- 
ing and marketing of every farm 
product from asparagus to Zzinnias. 

They, with two other proposals 
carried in the Chief Executive’s farm 
message, are to be incorporated into 
a bill to be known as the Agricultural 
Enabling Amendments Act of 1961 

On the basis of the character of 
the specific recommendations incor- 
porated in the farm message, they 
could be lumped together under the 
following title: “An Act to Regiment 
Every Farmer in the U.S., to Radi- 
cally Increase the Cost of Living for 
Our Urban Population, to Strip Con- 
gress of Practically All Authority on 
Matters Agricultural and to Control 
the Marketing and Processing of All 
Agricultural Products.” 

Rather an imposing title to be sure, 
but at least it would be factual to the 
extent that it would reveal the true 
objectives instead of hiding them be- 
hind a miscellaneous collection of 
legal phrases which no one but a 
legendary Philadelphia lawyer can in- 
terpret. 

Millers 


social- 


and bakers, by virtue of 


their processing operations on wheat 
and flour respectively, have a big 
stake in this pending legislation for 
which the President delivered the 
blueprint, although very few believe 
he actually handled the drafting in- 
struments. 


NFU Trademark 

Rather, much of the program bears 
the trademark of James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers 
Union. Additional color to this state- 
ment has been lent by Washington 
news stories to the effect that a casual 
visitor to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture might think he was at- 
tending “old home week” for the boys 
from 1575 Sherman Street. Denver, 
Colo 

Among the top echelon who cur- 
rently call Orville L. Freeman “boss”, 
but who used to jump when Mr. 
Pattun cracked the whip, are John 
A. Baker, director of agricul- 
tural credit services and chairman of 
the Rui il Areas Development Board; 
Arthur T. Thompson, grain division 
director; Emory Jacobs, deputy ad- 
ministrator for production control and 
Robert G. Lewis, price support depu- 
ty administrator. 

One recently stepped out of his 
post as chief Washington lobbyist for 
the farmers’ union, another had been 
one of the union’s regional directors, 
and the other two had been affiliated 
with the public relations department. 

Charles Brannan, former secretary 
of agriculture under President Tru- 
man, has long been the union’s gen- 
eral counsel and, to round out the 
picture, the mew under-secretary of 
agriculture Charles Murphy shared a 
law office with Mr. Brannan up to 
the time he got on the government 
payroll. 

If that isn’t a pipeline into the 
White House via the secretary of 


now 


F. C. Bisson, having studied the administration’s 
proposals for solving the farm problem, sees dangers 
ahead for millers and bakers as well as for farmers. 
He considers the planned legislation as another step 
along the road to a more Socialistic economy and 
sees a threat to the private enterprise system and to 


the open market. 





Kennedy‘s Farm Program 


agriculture, what else is it? 

Turning directly to the presidential 
farm message, here are some of the 
things he wants as a result of the 
amendments to laws already found 
ineffective: 


1. Marketing orders on a wider 
range of commodities with the 
establishment of quotas and al- 
lotments for individual produc- 
ers. 


Quotas authorized in quantita- 
tive terms—pounds, bushels or 
bales—or in terms of production 
under individual farm _ allot- 
ments. 


Authorization of compensatory 
payments, as well as commodity 
loans, commodity purchases, di- 
version programs, incentive pay- 
ments and export payments as 
circumstances require. 


Establishment of national farm- 
er advisory committees for every 
commodity or group of related 
commodities for which a new 
supply adjustment program is 
planned . . . payment of the ex- 
penses of these farmer advisory 
committees should be author- 
ized. 


One can imagine the flood of so- 
called marketing orders on such com- 
modities as broccoli, Long Island 
brussel sprouts, Chicago warted hub- 
bard squash, moss curled parsley and 
Danish ballhead cabbage, just to 
name a few items in the vegetable 
kingdom. 


Not an Exaggeration 

And don’t think for ten seconds 
that this is any exaggeration of what 
not only might be expected but what 
actually can and will happen if this 
ultimate in economic lunacy should 
be sneaked through Congress. 


In the immediate background, one 
can see the outline of what the pro- 
ponents have in mind—100% iron- 
clad control of any and all phases of 
agriculture by the federal government. 

As a articulate newspaper 
friend of mine suggested recently, 
should a compliant Congress give 
this program its legislative blessing, 
the U.S. farmer may wake up some 
morning to find a federal bureaucrat 
at his gate with a scale in one hand 
to weigh every pound, peck or bushel 


most 
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(Continued) 


that has been produced and a govern- 
ment check in the other. 

No miller and no baker can afford 
to be so complacent as to think that 
should this happen on the production 
end of agriculture, that the processor 
will be permitted to buy those rigidly 
controlled commodities such as wheat, 
corn or oats in the open market 
because there will be no such animal 
as the open market. 


Extinct as the Dodo 

Free enterprise such as we and our 
fathers and grandfathers knew it will 
be as extinct as the dodobird. We 
will be existing, not living, in that 
same economic Utopia which sub- 
scribes to the heresy that a back 
breaking national debt is no threat to 
us because “we owe it to ourselves.” 

One need never wonder what a 
hard winter wheat miller’s reaction 
would be today if some government 
official told him: “So sorry, but you're 
going to have to grind durum this 
week, and this is what you are going 
to have to pay for it.” And a cracker 
baker for instance. He'll be told to 
what extent he will have to change 
his mix in order to meet the shortage 
of soft wheat flour brought on as the 
result of an arbitrary Washington 
edict which made an “across _ the 
board” acreage reduction that hit Illi- 
nois, Michigan and the other major 
soft red and white winter wheat pro- 
ducing states just as hard as it did 
other states growing hard winter and 
spring wheats. 


Farmers Write Own Ticket 

Under the President’s proposal, 
farm groups will write their own 
ticket. They would frame the bills, 
turn them over to Congress and un- 
less Congress failed to reject the pro- 
posed legislation within 60 days, the 
bills would become law. Anyone who 
knows anything at all about Congress 
should know that our national law 
making body is very jealous of its 
prerogatives and that it will not stand 
still for any such back door method 
of passing a law. 

The writer naturally does not know 
just which of the various professors, 
with whom the President has sur- 
rounded himself, functioned as ghost 
writer for this highly controversial 
farm message, but in this connection 
a cogent observation made by Dean 
Griswold of Harvard comes to mind: 
“Old Deans never die, they just lose 
their faculties.” « 


Cipperly 


Comments .. . 


THE KENNEDY FARM _ PRO- 
GRAM has been described as adopt- 
ing the “do-it-yourself” technique for 
each commodity group. But it seems 
more appropriate 
to dub it the 
“cafeteria” plan 
wherein each 
group of major 
farm producers 
puts a dime in the 
slot and picks up 
a piece of pie or 
applestrudel. 
e 

The program is 
obviously the work 
of a clique of university farm econ- 
omists who have no comprehension 
or experience of the marketing ma- 
chinery of the nation in the field of 
agriculture. 


John Cipperly 


It's an omnibus bill with a dual price 
for wheat providing a parity price for 
the commodity as it goes into domes- 
tic and export channels, with tight 
acreage controls and marketing certifi- 
cates. The balance of the wheat pro- 
duced would go into the free market 
at whatever price it would bring— 
meaning into the feed market or into 
export. It spells danger for the miller 
and the baker. 


The President, in his message, fea- 
tured expansion of use of marketing 
orders and agreements plus produc- 
tion controls, a heretofore unused 
method. Orville L. Freeman, secre- 
tary of agriculture, it is learned, has 
issued an administrative memo giv- 
ing substance to the President’s mes- 
sage. But violent protests from the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry plus 
equally heated protests from the milk 
industry have blocked these efforts. 
Indications are that opposition in 
Congress will be strong especially 
since the President proposes that 
commodity groups may vote a pro- 
gram subject to several vetos—the 
last by Congress—to kill programs 
that individual commodity groups may 
want. 


One wise old timer here commented 
that the situation is not too different 
from that of the early ‘thirties when 
Congress granted USDA authority 
over milk marketing orders and agree- 
ments. He considers that the bill 
could have strong backing from the 
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wheat growers of the Pacific North- 
west and the Southwest, the National 
Farmers Union and the Grange. 


The program would permit individual 
commodity groups to vote by two 
thirds majority approval a program to 
cover their interests. Congress is be- 
ing asked to abdicate its legislative 
power, to take a back seat, with only 
the veto as the final move. 


However, this is a strange Congress. 
It could be that even despite disagree- 
ment with the omnibus bill, the con- 
gressmen might say in effect: “Well, 
let them have it and live with it.” 


The Kennedy program is little less 
than a broad grant of authority to 
the USDA boss to make administra- 
tive adjustments at his pleasure. 


Although attention is centered on the 
alleged income raising influences for 
the Midwest farmers, little attention 
is being given to the aspects of the 
Kennedy proposal that might strength- 
en the cooperatives. 


The administration, through the use 
of federal government credit facili- 
ties, may wish to make more cheap 
federal money available to the farm 
cooperatives so that they may knit 
together a composite marketing or- 
ganization all the way from the con- 
sumer supermarket level back to the 
farm producer. 


Taking over of the big supermarket 
chains might even be contemplated. 


This is a year of hazard for the grain 
merchandising and processing indus- 
tries highlighted by seeming con- 
gressional indifference and the un- 
explained aspects of how far and wide 
the administration program can go if 
Congress decides to give the secretary 
of agriculture broad discretionary 
authority over the amending legisla- 
tion the President proposes. 


With an eye on the 1962 congression- 
al elections, particularly in the Mid- 
west, the administration is driving to 
push up farm income by one device 
or another—even if the devices do 
not make economic sense. « 
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Centennial Will Modernize 
Crown Mills Plant at Portland 


A major modernization program at 
its Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 
plant has been announced by Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc. 
The contract has 
been awarded to 
MIAG North- 
america, Inc. Cur- 
tis P. Lindley, 
Centennial’s vice 
president of pro- 
duction, will be in 
charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Commenting on 
the plans, Dugald 
A. MacGregor, president, said: “Cen- 
tennial feels that under today’s and 
tomorrow’s competitive situation, it is 
absolutely essential to not only obtain 
rock bottom production costs and ef- 
ficiency, but also to specialize in mill- 
ing its products.” 


D. A. MacGregor 


Pneumatic Systems 

The first phase of the Portland pro- 
gram will involve the installation of 
complete pneumatic systems for both 
A and B units, plus the installation of 
new purifiers and bran finishers. Phase 
two will involve the complete rebuild- 
ing of the wheat cleaning machinery, 
using the latest pneumatic devices. 

Mr. MacGregor explains: “The 
equipment is designed to improve qual- 
ity, productivity and sanitation for 
the entire Centennial line. The two- 
unit installation program has a two- 
fold purpose—conversion concentra- 
tion on one unit will be to serve the 
bakery trade with quality flour while 
the other unit will afford the oppor- 
tunity of offering a wide range of 
products for the macaroni industry.” 


For some considerable time Mr. 
Lindley has been engaged upon an 
exhaustive engineering study in order 
to produce the most efficient program 
to meet the company’s needs. 

Centennial has another mill at 
Spokane, Wash.—one of the newest 
plants in the U.S., having been built 
in 1940. Modernization at that plant 
has been a continuing process over 
the past two 
keep up with all the advances in mill- 
ing technology, officials of the firm 


State. 


decades in order to 


Current Capacity 

The Portland mill has a current 
capacity of 6,000 cwt., basis 24 hours 
of operation, when both units are on 
wheat flour. Durum capacity is 2,800 
cwt. with the second unit producing 
3,000 cwt. wheat flour. W. H. Buf- 
fum is plant superintendent and R. K. 
Worden milling superintendent. O. P. 
Skaer is director of product control 
and E. P. Walker head chemist. Ca- 
pacity will be increased with the com- 
pletion of the modernization program. 

The Spokane plant has a capacity 
of 6,000 cwt. Plant superintendent is 
James E. Butler, with William Sloan 
as milling superintendent. 

Centennial has a third mill—1,500 
cwt. capacity—at Wenatchee, Wash. 
W. O. Ward is plant superintendent 
and Stanley Block head chemist. 

States Mr. MacGregor: “This cur- 
rent modernization program is only 
part of Centennial’s over-all plan to 
stay abreast of the 
needs.” « 


customers’ 


The Crown Mills Plant of Centennial Mills, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 
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All ingredients are accepted under the Bread Standards 





For Proved Product Performance . 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients for your Bread 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 


All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 


THE 3 tL ()[, ‘[ i, COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois ¢ Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
Brolite Company, Inc., 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas e Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y 
Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. e Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknow!l- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

$10.00 


of flavor research 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 
Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


rog ielagical Zesesres $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action coke $6 00 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses $4 75 


The Chemistry & Technology a Cereals as 


Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for hunan nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


als. Ch ¢ b . 
Specialists tn each field’ $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


Food Chemis 
ai By Lillian H. Meyer 


Or. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 
results of centuries of discovery 

by trial and error $8 10 


New Manual for Bakers 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, p.es, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 

for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6 00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems : $4.00 


° © ° 
Breadmaking—lIts Principles and Practice (3rd 
ene 

Edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 

A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 

hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 

chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 


organization and costs. An Oxford University $7 20 
press book treated from the British viewpo'nt 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems 276 pages $4.00 


Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered: indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7 00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 


makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems $2 00 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries $1 .50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1 50 
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No expense will ever be spared by 
Anheuser-Busch to supply the 
baking industry with the finest 
yeast that science ... research... 
modern production facilities . . . 
and service ...can produce. 


(iood bread 
the 


product of 
perfect 
fermentation 














A Commercial Baking Feature 








Note three Bryant Hi-Lo torches installed on 100-ft. oven. Burner <etting is controiled by thermo-t-ts at vcrious stages within the oven. 





Controlling Production Temperature 


LEXIBILITY of oven tempera- 

ture, whether gas or oil is used for 
firing, always looks good to the bak- 
ery production superintendent—and 
when it helps add to acceptance of 
the company’s baked foods, sales rise 
and management is happy. 

Ideal Baking Co., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., with its ovens installed ap- 
proximately 12 years ago at a cost of 
$175,000, began to face up to a ma- 
jor changeover in its burner system 
early in 1959, moving from oil to 
gas. The new system, it is claimed, 
has since provided the “wide turn- 
down” for its ovens required to meet 
the needs of changing seasons and a 
variety of baked products. 

The firm is a division of R. P. 
Cooper Bakeries, Tallahassee, Fla., 
which operates a chain of seven bak- 
eries throughout the South. 

Ideal Baking makes buns, rolls, 
and bread in a 56-tray Baker-Perkins 
3-fire, double-lap oven 100 ft. in 
length. They also make rolls and buns 
in another 18-tray Baker-Perkins 
single-fire double-lap oven 45 ft. in 
length. Output capacity of these ovens 
is rated at 4,000 loaves an hour. 

For rolls, the large oven is set at 
350°F. in the first heating chamber, 
250°F. in the second, and 100°F. in 
the third, averaging 290°F. Baking 
time is 15 to 16 min. Buns are baked 





at 440°F. for 10% min. Bread is 
baked at 440°F. from 18% to 30 
min. These three requirements de- 
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By Benjamin Metzger 


mand a combustion system with a 
wide heat range and precise control. 

In addition, Ideal makes 14 varie- 
ties of cake, baking three or four types 
a day (see Table I) in its 2-fire 
Century double-lap cake oven and an 
auxiliary Master Baker 2-fire oven. 
Times and temperatures used in these 
ovens range from 390 °F. for 6 min. 


to 340 F. for 46 min. 
The decision to change was 
brought on by steadily rising fuel 


costs, shutdowns for maintenance, and 
other factors. 

A survey of the plant by a combus- 
tion engineer from Boiler Supply dis- 
closed that nearly all controls on the 
original oil burner equipment could 
be adapted to the new gas installa- 


tion. Conversion was to include the 


two bread ovens, two cake ovens and 
two boilers which generate steam for 
proofing. 

Only one serious problem was pre- 
sented: The bakery could not afford 
to be shut down during conversion. 
So the conversion was engineered to 
eliminate a shutdown. First, on Sat- 
urday, when the bakery does not op- 
erate, all the necessary gas piping was 
installed: A main was put 
through the plant from a meter in- 
stalled by the gas company, branching 
off to all the proposed burner instal- 
lations. Next, the necessary electrical 
lines for motor and solenoid controls 
connected with the Bryant combustion 
system were run in. 

Finally, during the regular, daily 
down-time on each period 


down 


oven a 


What does a bakery executive reply when the pro- 
duction superintendent says, “We can’t get the oven 
temperatures needed for our different runs.” Ideal 
Baking Co., Murfreesboro, Tenn., encountered this 
problem, among others, and decided on a major 
changeover in its burner system. Mr. Metzger is 
chief engineer for Bryant Industrial Products Corp., 
Cleveland, which makes gas heating equipment 
exclusively. Boiler Supply Co., Nashville, which 
surveyed the Ideal plant, is Bryant’s Tennessee 


distributor. 

















of only about 4 hours—the old oil 
burners were pulled out and Bryant 
Hi-Lo atmospheric torches with 10 to 
1 turndown were installed, connecting 
burner units to the waiting lines, and 
adjusting the burner flames for use 
on the next shift. 

The bakery did not lose any pro- 
duction time throughout the entire 
conversion, it is claimed. Medium 
pressure series torches were installed 
on the two boilers in a similar man- 
ner. Specifications for the 10 torches 
installed are given in Table II. 
Advantages of System 

The new gas burners reportedly 
burned out all soot accumulated pre- 
viously, improved response to tem- 
perature control, eliminated bearing 
burnouts from overheating, reduced 
noise level in the plant, and raised 
temperature more quickly. They fire 
a short, pure blue flame into the floor- 
level hearth. Exhaust heat passes to 
a second hearth running the full oven 


length at shoulder height. From here, 
exhaust gases warm a third ceiling 
hearth, and then pass out the flue. 


All hearths are full oven width. A 
tray conveyor envelops the central 
hearth, running over and under for 
the full oven length. 


A worker loads pans of dough on 
the trays at the oven’s “front win- 
dow,” and these pass below the roof 
hearth toward the rear of the oven. 
Here the trays lower in ferris wheel 
fashion to pass forward again be- 
tween the floor hearth and the center 
hearth. As the trays pass upward be- 
fore the “window”, the worker un- 
loads the pans of baked bread or 
cake, loading fresh pans on the empty 
trays to complete the cycle. 


Bank of Tubes 

Within each hearth the hot ex- 
haust gases heat a bank of flame 
tubes. Squirrel-cage blowers on either 
side of the flame tubes force the air 


TABLE | 
Typical Cake-Baking Time-Temperature Requirements 


Type 
Layer Cake (7 in.) 
Angel Food Cake (9-in. ring) 


Angel Food Cake (bar, 18'2 oz.) .... 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Time 
12 min. 
40 min. 
46 min. 

6 min. 


Temperature 
390 F. 
340 F. 
340 F. 
390 F. 


New Burners Installed at Ideal Baking Co. 


Equipment Fired by Burners Quantity Bryant Burner No. 


Large Baker-Perkins Oven 3 
Century Cake Oven 

Master Baker Cake Oven * 
Medium Baker-Perkins Oven 


Kewanee Boiler 


Scotch Marine Boiler 


Bryant Pilot No. 


1240 HLT-P 63-10 DPS 
med. press. 
1160 HLT-P 
med. press. 
1160 HLT-P 
med. press. 
1200 HLT-P 
med. press. 
3210 RETB-P 
med. press. 
4810 RETB-P 
med. press. 


63-10 DPS 


63-10 DPS 


63-10 DPS 


6 TYS-10 


6 TYS-10 
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trapped in the hearth to circulate 
through the tubes and over the hearth 
surfaces, producing an evenly graded 
heat over the entire oven length. 
These burners use natural gas of 1030 
BTU heat content at 2% psi. inlet 
pressure. 

The burners mount on the oven 
wall, firing horizontally into the flame 
chamber, and drawing secondary air 
in through the mounting orifice, with- 
out requiring a blower. This installa- 
tion, it is claimed, has saved Ideal 
over $200 a month on fuel bills, plus 
cutting electrical costs through elim- 
ination of blowers. 

Less than $400 has been needed 
for maintenance of the combustion 
system since its installation 18 months 
ago, it is claimed. 

Burners are equipped with flame 
safety devices to insure re-ignition in 
case of flame blow-out. In operation, 
the burners are spark-ignited on me- 
dium fire, and slowly turned to high 
fire for fastest heating of the oven. 

When the correct temperature is 
reached, an oven thermostat activates 
the turndown motor (part of the 
former oil installation) to reduce gas 
flow slowly to a minimum. When the 
oven load is light, as with fluffy hot- 
dog buns, the burner remains on low 
fire, even shutting off momentarily to 
maintain a constant temperature. As 
heavier baked foods such as bread 
begin to pass through, however, the 
thermostat turns the gas supply up as 
needed, maintaining a constant tem- 
perature. When a new, higher tem- 
perature is needed, as in changing 
from rolls to bread, the thermostat 
is reset and the burner goes over to 
high fire, bringing the oven to the 
new temperature as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Throughout all of these load and 
temperature changes, over the 10 to 
1 turndown, the burner maintains a 
clean, blue flame. 

The versatile, Hi-Lo atmospheric 
torch burners with 10 to 1 turndown 
range were specified for Ideal Baking 
instead of conventional burners which 
have a 2 to 1 turndown capacity at 
best. A thermostat-controlled motor 
increases or decreases gas flow to the 
burner as needed. The change in gas 
flow in turn activates a diaphragm 
valve, adjusting the burner orifice to 
keep the gas/air ratio constant, assur- 
ing the most efficient combustion over 
the entire turndown range. Malfunc- 
tion of any part shuts off the gas, 
preventing explosion, overheating or 
flashback. 

According to C. O. Hooper, gen- 
eral manager of Ideal, the new com- 
bustion system was a move made to 
assure product quality, along with 
customer acceptance and confi- 
dence. « 
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YOU THIs 
DIFFERENCE! 


Sure, all flour looks alike. But baking results dramatically demonstrate the difference between 


ordinary flour and premium flour milled by Morten Milling Company. Aside from the precision 


milling methods used, Morten’s real ace-in-the-hole is access to vast selections of wheat from 


their own far-flung storage elevators. Only preferred wheat is used by Morten—your customers 


will confirm this pleasant difference by loyally repeating purchases of your bakery products. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


By Quincy H. Martinson 





HE CANADIAN WHEAT 

BOARD, in the form that it is 
today, began functioning in the fall 
of 1935. But a series of events over 
a long period of years led up to the 
formation of the board. Government 
boards, in one form or another, had 
been in operation during the First 
World War and immediately after- 
wards. The government was also ac- 
tive in wheat marketing through the 
so-called stabilization measures of the 
period from 1931 to 1935. 

In June of 1917 it had become 
evident that the open market could 
not operate at the same time as cen- 
tralized buying was carried on by the 
allied governments. Earlier in the 
same year, this method of buying had 
cornered the Winnipeg market and a 
commercial settlement had to be made 
by acceptance of lower grades not 
usually deliverable on the option. The 
government decided that the distri- 
bution and price of Canadian wheat 
should be controlled to prevent “to 
the utmost possible extent any undue 
inflation or depreciation of values by 
speculation, by the hoarding of grain 
supplies, or by any other means.” 

Thus, on June 11, 1917, the Board 
of Grain Supervisors was formed by 
Order-in-Council. It was a monopoly 
board—it took over all wheat pro- 
duced in Canada and acted as inter- 
mediary between the producer and 
the Wheat Export Co., the buying 
agent for the allied governments. On 
the basis of No. | Northern at Fort 
William, the Board paid $2.40 for the 
balance of the 1916 croft, $2.21 for 
the 1917 crop and $2.24% for the 
1918 crop. From Sept. i, 1917 to 
July 21, 1919, there was no trading 
in wheat futures on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 


First Board Formed 


On July 31, 1919, the first Cana- 
dian Wheat Board was appointed by 
Order-in-Council. It was also a mo- 
nopoly board but was established for 
different reasons than its predecessor, 
the Board of Grain Supervisors. 

The appointment of the 1919-20 
Board came about because it did not 
appear that centralized and organized 
buying would exist in 1919-20 “nor 
any open and stable market of the 
character that obtained prior to the 
war.” Further, the 1917 Board had 
paid a fixed and final price to the 
producer for his wheat; the 1919 
Board paid an advance to the pro- 
ducer ($2.15 per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern, Fort William) and gave 
him participation certificates entitling 
him to his proportionate share of any 
surplus above the initial price. These 
certificates brought two payments 
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For years now, representative grain men and millers in the U.S. 
have asked themselves whether a Canadian Wheat Board-type of 
operation would be successful in meeting some of the problems 
provided by American wheat policies of the past two or three 
decades. 

The question has been raised again. It has been said that 
adoption of Prof. Willard Cochrane's theories of "supply-manage- 
ment" by the Kennedy administration must be preceded by a 
system based on the Canadian form of grain marketing if those 
theories are to be effective. 

Little is known by most grain men and millers in the U.S. of 
the background that led to the formation and development of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the reasons for its continued use 
as an instrument of control in Canada. Quincy H. Martinson, 
THE MILLER's chief correspondent in Canada and a distinguished 
agricultural journalist, tells the story in this article. It is clear 
that the adoption of such an instrument in the U.S. would change 
the pattern of trade for grain men, millers and bakers alike. 

Proponents of the wheat board system say that a major 
advantage lies in the fact that one national agency represents 
all wheat producers in obtaining the best possible price and the 
highest volume of sales in the face of increased competition from 
other grain exporting countries. As a result, they claim, farmers 
no longer compete one against another in a dog-eat-dog battle to 
see who can sell the most for the least. 

Through the delivery quota system, board supporters declare, 
the wheat board has been able to achieve a reasonable degree of 
equality among all growers in western Canada in each crop year. 
It is conceded that many factors interfere with this equality such 
as the wide variety of grains grown from one district to another 
and thus the quota system must be operated to meet various 
circumstances. They claim that many Canadian growers accept 
the quota system as basically fair and seemingly an efficient 
answer to the present day problems of surplus grain. 

The board, moreover, adjusts its price level to meet the prices 
of other exporters and tries to avoid actions that would result 
in price wars, with all the hardships such a situation could bring to 
Canadian farmers. 

The private trade still plays a major part in selling Canadian 
grain. It has not been pounded into the ground. Private enter- 
prise is alert, alive and active. But all is not sweetness and light 
in Canada. There are many firm opponents of the Canadian Wheat 
Board system. Much of the opposition is centered on the floor 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. And the exchange, led by 
President Stanley Jones, is dynamic and vociferous in its opposi- 
tion. Recently, the exchange had this to say: "Many thousands 
of prairie farmers who like to believe that they are free enter- 
prisers, holding the view that as such they should have freedom 
of choice as to the disposal of their production, are wondering 
as to what extent they are not now captives of the Socialist way 
of life. 

“Persons engaged in the agricultural industry are wondering 
if they are regarded as second class Canadians, as they observe 
that other industries are permitted to enjoy the privileges of 
competitive enterprise, while farmers remain under the ‘arbitrary 
exercise of power’ by the state in the distribution and marketing 
of their products." 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange voices a thought that cannot 
fail to be a matter of profound concern to those Americans who 
feel that the Kennedy administration might be tempted to install a 
Canadian Wheat Board-type of operation in the U.S. It could 
imperil freedom of enterprise.—GES. 














totalling 48¢ to raise the complete 
price to $2.63 per bushel. 

In the autumn of 1920, trading in 
wheat futures was started again, but 
wheat prices suffered in the general 
price deflation which started soon 
afterwards. Because of downward 
price trends for wheat in the years 
immediately after the war, efforts 
were made to establish another gov- 
ernment board. As prices collapsed, 
agitation for a wheat board was in- 
tensified. During the 1920 session of 
Parliament an act was passed provid- 
ing for the continuance of the Wheat 


Board, but later in the year (July 16) 
the government announced that with 
the change in buying conditions, the 
board would not operate in 1920-21. 

Prices continued to fall steadily— 
from a yearly average price of $1.99 
per bushel of No. 1 Northern at Fort 
William/Port Arthur in 1920-21 to 
$1.07 in 1923-24. 

In 1922 the government passed 
enabling legislation setting up a Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board but it called for 
similar and concurrent legislation in 
at least two of the three prairie pro- 
vinces. The legislation was passed by 
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BAKING NEEDS 


For nearly a century, MOLASSES has been our business . . . and 
over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 


baking molasses. 


Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas fo help bakers increase their sales 
of baked goods. This service is yours on request. 


If you have not already received your copy of our booklet of 
95 tested formulas—“BAKING MOLASSES . .. that made 
MOLASSES flavor famous’’— write us today; we'll be glad to 
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Saskatchewan and. Alberta, but de- 
feated in Manitoba. The other two 
provinces decided to go ahead, but 
failed in their efforts to secure com- 
petent men for the board. The scheme 
was dropped. 


Cooperative Wheat Marketing 

Thoughts then turned to the possi- 
bility of co-operative wheat market- 
ing, and the three prairie provinces 
had systems of handling and merchan- 
dising wheat co-operatively by 1924. 
The wheat pools established a central 
selling agency and initiated the pool- 
ing of grain with initial, interim and 
final payments. 

In 1928, however, the pools had 
difficulty in selling their share of the 
huge crop and the fall of prices in 
late 1929, coupled with difficult sales 
conditions, started the trend back to 
government participation in wheat 
marketing. The 1929-30 period saw 
the real beginning of government 
participation in the wheat business on 
a world-wide scale. 

Falling prices on an international 
scale along with limited demand led 
to bringing the government back into 
the wheat-marketing picture again in 
1930-31. Market stabilization meas- 
ures were initiated which amounted 
to holding of cash grain and purchas- 
ing of futures at times when such 
action was deemed necessary. These 
operations were under the direction 
of the late John I. McFarland, who 
had served for many years with the 
private grain trade. 


Present Board Organized 

Under these stabilization measures 
a considerable volume of wheat and 
futures contracts were acquired. The 
government proposed that stabiliza- 
tion wheat should be turned over to 
an official agency which would also 
be given marketing powers to handle 
western grain. Thus the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act of 1935 was passed 
by the House of Commons on July 5 
of that year. 

The act was a very complete piece 
of legislation and contained unusual 
powers. It provided for a voluntary 
marketing organization to purchase 
wheat from farmers at a fixed price 
and to issue participation certificates 
which entitled producers delivering 


| to the board to receive a share of any 
| profits realized by the board. It was 
| entirely up to the farmer whether or 


not he would deliver his grain to the 


| board. The government was assured 


of continuous information on -the 
board’s activities as the latter was re- 
quired to report to the minister of 
trade and commerce for Canada, on 


| a weekly basis, showing its purchases, 
| sales, wheat and contracts on hand, 
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Canadian Wheat Board continuea) 


cost of same to the board, and the 
general financial position. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, 
through its powers to fix a minimum 
price, to receive national financing, 
and to transfer deficits, if any, to the 
government of Canada, in fact acted 
as a buffer between chaotic condi- 
tions in the international wheat mar- 
ket and the western grain farmer. 

On Aug. 14, 1935 the Canadian 
Wheat Board and its advisory com- 
mittee were appointed. First chief 
commissioner of the board was John 
I. McFarland, assisted by D. L. Smith 
as assistant chief commissioner and 
Dr. H. C. Grant as commissioner. 
Seven members comprised the advis- 
ory committee. The number on this 
committee was later increased to 11. 

In late 1935, J. R. Murray, a prom- 
inent member of the grain trade, was 
appointed chairman of the board suc- 
ceeding Mr. McFarland. Over the 


years, changes have occurred in 
board personnel but all governments 
adhered strictly to the policy of ap- 
pointing qualified and experienced 
grain men to Canadian Wheat Board 
positions. 

George H. Mclvor held the posi- 
tion of chief commissioner for a 
period of 20 years. Highly reputed 
and respected by the grain and flour 
trades of Canada and well-known 
overseas, he is now chairman of the 
board of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 

Changes have also occurred in the 
personnel of the advisory committee 
to the board and in recent years it 
has been confined to six members 
representing the leading farm organi- 
zations. 

Alvin Hamilton, federal minister 
of agriculture, recently announced 
that the number of members of the 


gn 


THE FIRST LOAD of bulk flour from Bay State Milling Co. at Winona, 
Minn., a 45,000 Ib. shipment, was delivered to the Erickson-Sunbeam 
Bakery at LaCrosse, Wis., with this delegation on hand to meet it. 
Pictured are, left to right: Eric Milish, Erickson’s production superin- 
tendent; C. Robert Stephenson, Bay State’s general sales manager; 
Wendell Fish, general manager of Erickson-Sunbeam and Federal-Sun- 
beam Bakery of Winona; E. F. Heberling, divisional sales manager of 
Bay State; Milo Knutson, mayor of LaCrosse; Raymond Ping, manager 
of the baking firm, and William Burgess, publisher of the LaCrosse 
Tribune newspaper. The bulk storage system comprises two steel tanks, 
12 ft. in diameter and 47 ft. in height, each holding 120,000 Ib. flour. 
The tanks are in a specially constructed temperature-controlled storage 
tower. In-plant flour movement is handled by a standard pneumatic 


system. 





advisory committee would be in- 
creased. 

In September, of 1935, the wheat 
board established a minimum price 
basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William/Port  Ar- 
thur of 87'%¢. 
This 1%¢ 
above the prevail- 
ing market price. 
but on the day fol- 
lowing the board's 
announcement, the 
market price 
closed at 89¢. Ap- 
proximately a 
month and a half 
later, the market 
price fell below the minimum for 
the first time, and except for one or 
two days in November of that year, 
remained slightly below the minimum 
established by the board for a period 
of eight months. 

The drop in the price on the market 
meant a greater influx of producer 
deliveries to the board and its selling 
policies became less restricted than 
in the first few months of operation. 


was 


George Meclvor 


Shortly after the minimum price 
on No. | Northern was established, 
prices were also set for all other 
grades. The minimum price setting 
prerogative of the board carried with 
it economic, social and political im- 
plications. The same price had to 
remain in effect for the entire crop 
year and therefore conditions had to 
be forecast 12 months in advance. 
The open market price proved to be 
a competing factor also although, by 
selling on the open market, the farm- 
er had to forego the possibility of 
additional payments through partici- 
pation certificates. 

Under the act, the fixed price was 
a domestic price, or in other words. 
the price the board was willing to 
pay producers. As the board was re- 
stricted to purchasing wheat from 
producers only, there was no way that 
wheat, sold by a producer through 
other channels, could be redelivered 
to the board. 


Exports Promoted 

In May, 1936, a three-man delega- 
tion from the Canadian Wheat Board 
was sent overseas to estimate the 
prospects of promoting the use of 
Canadian wheat abroad. 

Fluctuating markets characterized 
the first year of the Second World 
War and flexible policies were neces- 
sary to meet changing conditions. In 
the first two years of the war (crop 
years 1939-40 and 1940-41) large 
crops were harvested. The futures 
market was used very little in the 
second year and delivery controls 
were made necessary by the addition 
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Wheat Board Policy Changes continues) 


of a large 1940 crop to the remain- 
ing surplus from the 1939 harvest. 

Revisions to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act on Aug. 7, 1940, saw a 
provision made for making an interim 
payment under certain conditions. A 
provision was also made for storage 
payments on farm-stored grain and 
the board was given power to regulate 
deliveries by producers at country 
mill and terminal elevators and load- 
ing platforms. 


Wheat Futures Trading Ends 

Three years later, on Sept. 27, 
1943, the government announced im- 
portant changes in wheat policy. 
Trading in wheat futures on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange was discon- 
tinued. The board acquired all stocks 
of unsold cash wheat in Canada on 
the basis of closing prices on Sept. 
27. The fixed initial price was raised 
from its 1942-43 level of 90¢ to $1.25 
per bushel of No. 1 Northern basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
and Vancouver. 

Beginning in the 1940-41 crop year 
and continuing for various periods of 
time until the 1948-49 crop year, the 
Canadian government authorized the 
Canadian Wheat Board to undertake 
a number of special operations on its 
behalf. 

The largest special operation con- 
ducted by the board was the Crown 
Wheat Account—part of the revision 
in wheat policy announced by the 
government on Sept. 27, 1943. The 
government took steps to acquire a 
large stock of wheat in which there 
would be no further producer inter- 
est. Included in the government take- 
over (which became known as Crown 
Wheat) were all stocks of unsold cash 
wheat in Canada on the basis of the 
closing price on Sept. 27, 1943 and 
the unsold wheat stocks remaining 
when wheat board accounts were 
closed out for the years 1940, 1941 
and 1942. The government then di- 
rected the board to distribute Crown 
Wheat to countries in receipt of Mu- 
tual Aid and to processors and users 
for subsequent consumption in Can- 
ada. On Sept. 1, 1945 sales of wheat 
under Mutual Aid ceased in Canada. 
Large quantities of wheat and flour 
had gone abroad during the two 
years of the operation. 

Other Grain Operations 

The second of the special opera- 
tions was the Oats and Barley Opera- 
tion from Aug. 1, 1942 to July 31, 
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1949. Because of war conditions, the 
government sought a means of en- 
couraging greater production of feed 
grains in western Canada. This would 
sustain an increased livestock popula- 
tion and also, if possible, make a sur- 
plus available for export. Thus a pol- 
icy of price supports on oats and bar- 
ley, paid to producers in the western 
provinces, was adopted. These were 
conducted until the wheat board 
started marketing oats and barley on 
July 31, 1949 as part of its normal 
functions. 

With the spread of war into the 
Pacific area, the Flaxseed Program 
was undertaken by the board on be- 
half of the government on March 5, 
1942, as supplies of vegetable oil to 
Canada and her allies were threat- 
ened by these developments. The 
board became the sole agency to re- 
ceive flaxseed from Canadian pro- 
ducers in each successive crop year 
from 1942-43 to 1946-47. It was 
authorized to pay producers a series 
of fixed and final prices for each crop 
year; was required to dispose of flax- 
seed in accordance with government 
instructions and was required to make 
provision for domestic requirements 
before selling flaxseed for export. 

Other special operations included 
the Rapeseed, Sunflower Seed and 
Soybean Program, the Domestic Mill- 
ers’ and Processors’ Drawback Opera- 
tion and the Ontario Winter Wheat 
Operation. 

Many of the wartime duties and 
programs assigned to the board were 
provided under the War Measures 
Act. In 1947 the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act was revised and all activi- 
ties of the board were authorized un- 
der an amended Canadian Wheat 
Board Act passed by Parliament. 

As an agency of the government of 
Canada, the board is responsible to 
the people of Canada through Parlia- 
ment. Because its main purpose is to 
sell all the wheat, oats and barley 
produced in the West entering into 
interprovincial and export trade, it 
has a special responsibility to the 
western grain producer. 
Administration Shifts 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
tossed a big surprise into the Cana- 
dian agricultural pot last October. 
After reshuffling and enlarging his 
cabinet, he announced the transfer of 
the administration of the Canadian 


Wheat Board from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Eyebrows shot up in 
elsewhere at this news. 
the questions raised by farmers and 
traders. It was argued that the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture is that of production 
services while that of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce is promoting 
and negotiating trade with other 
countries. There those who 
wanted to know if the Department of 
Agriculture was entering into the field 
of promoting and negotiating trade. 
And if it was the intent that trade in 
Canada’s agricultural commodities 
should be taken away from the trade 
and commerce department. 


Canada and 
Many were 


were 


Since last fall it has become evi- 
dent that the move was an important 
convenience measure covering a num- 
ber of factors, most important prob- 
ably being the fact that the initial 
contact with the board was with the 
primary producer and most of the 
physical handling of the grain was 
within Canada itself. It is evident that 
the changeover has not meant any 
diminution in foreign trade, and the 
Canadian Wheat Board has not lost 
the benefits of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce’s extensive pro- 
motional organization overseas. 

The board is now in its 26th year 
of operation. Powers granted to the 
organization have been useful in times 
of war and scarcity and in times of 
surplus. Over the years the board has 
been successful in helping Canada 
maintain a pre-eminent position in 
the commercial markets of the world, 
although in recent years her export 
trade in wheat has been overshadowed 
by that of the U.S. under various 
governmental disposal programs. 
Throughout the era of changing con- 
ditions, the Canadian Wheat Board 
has maintained a high degree of pub- 
lic confidence and enjoys the support 
of many of the grain producers of 
Western Canada. 

The men who run the Canadian 
Wheat Board today are not bureau- 
crats knowing nothing of the industry 
they serve. They are experienced 
grain men. Currently serving as chief 
commissioner is William C. McNa- 
mara with William Riddel as assistant 
chief. The two other commissioners 
are W. E. Robertson and J. T. Dallas. 
They are approachable, understand- 
ing and skilful. Whatever success is 
claimed for the wheat board operation 
stems, to a considerable degree, from 
their talents and from the talents of 
the men who serve under them. « 
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PRODUCTS, PROCESSES, 
RAW MATERIALS 


Flour: Flour is far from a homog- 
enous substance, with the various 
types and grades classified by the type 
of wheat from which they are ground, 
percentage of separation, intended 
use or a combination of these criteria. 

If classification is based upon per- 
centage of separation, the three pri- 
mary grades are straight flour, patent 
flour and clear—each category of 
course being capable of still further 
subdivision. 


A straight flour is the ground and 


bolted endosperm from which the 
bran and germ have been removed, 
normally a 72% extraction. Patent 
flour.is of higher grade than a straight 
and of a lower percentage of separa- 
tion; a clear flour is the portion re- 
maining after production of a patent 
flour. 

Common degrees of separation are: 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This part of Dr. Mark- 
walder's thesis and the next two parts will 
comprise a fundamental outline of the in- 
dustry, all leading to introduction of its ex- 
cess capacity problem in its regional and his- 
torical setting. These parts are being included 
primarily as a guide to understanding of the 
more specific, detailed analysis to follow. 
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Separation 


Extra Short Patent Flour 40- 60% 
Short Patent Flour 60- 80% 
Medium Patent Flour 80- 90% 
Long or Standard Patent Flour 90- 95% 
Straight Flour 95-100 % 


Bakery Flour: Classifying flour 
both by wheat type and percentage 
of separation gives the type used in 
producing various products. A short, 
or more commonly a medium patent 
hard wheat flour, is used for premium 
white bread. A long patent or straight 
hard winter wheat flour of 11% to 
12% protein is used in producing 
most white bread. The highest protein, 
hard wheat flours of patent or straight 
grades, are used for crusty hearth 
breads. Clear flours resulting when a 
hard wheat patent flour is produced 
are used in rye and other dark breads. 

Soft wheat flour of a low protein 
content (7% to 9%) is used in cakes, 
pastries, cookies, and crackers. An 
extra short patent soft wheat flour is 
used in making cakes, while the clear 
flour which remains when the cake 
flour is separated is used for cookies 
and pastries. 

However, straight grades of soft 
wheat flour also may be used for 
cookies and pastries, and they are 
used for crackers. 


Family Flour: All purpose family 
flour used in home baking is general- 
ly produced from a wheat variety or 
“mill mix” which is intermediate in 
hardness and protein content between 
the type of wheat used to produce 
bread flours and that for cake 
and pastry flours. The protein content 
of family flour usually ranges between 
9% and 11%, depending upon the 
area in which the flour is sold and 
the area from which the mill produc- 
ing it is able to economically secure 
its wheat. Family flour may range 
from a stuffed straight—i.e., a straight 
to which some clear flour has been 
added—to a short patent; however, 
most family flour is of a better grade 
than straight flour. 


TECHNOLOGY 

The basic function of flour milling 
is to separate the endosperm, which 
makes up approximately 83% of the 
wheat berry, from the outer coat of 
bran and the inner wheat germ, with 
the product resulting from grinding 
of the endosperm being flour. 

In the 1860's the process of flour 
milling was essentially the same as it 


used 


© Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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had been for several centuries. Sig- 
nificant improvements had been made 
early in the 19th century in the ele- 
vators which handled grain and meal,’ 
but nothing in the nature of a revolu- 
tion had occurred. Grain was crushed 
and ground between two flat circular 
stones. The bottom, or nether, stone 
was stationary while the upper, or 
runner, revolved. Grinding action was 
increased by cutting ridges or grooves 
in contact surfaces of the stones. 

Wheat was fed into an opening at 
the center of the upper stone and the 
ground meal and flour emerged at 
the outer edges of the stones. Then 
the ground material was sifted, and 
the coarser chunks of endosperm were 
reground. The motive power was 
water in almost every case, and such 
modern operations as wheat cleaning 
and tempering were practically non- 
existent. 

Millstones were set close together 
and run at high speed to make as 
much flour as possible with the first 
grinding. In the case of hard, brittle 
spring wheat, much of the bran was 
completely crushed and _ passed 
through the sifter along with the 
flour, imparting a dark color. It was 
Committee, 


Indus- 


D.C.; 


‘Temporary National Economic 
Large Scale Organization in the Food 
tries, Monograph No. 35 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 37. 
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primarily for this reason that spring 
wheat flours, in spite of their high 
gluten content, sold at a discount 
from flours made with winter wheat. 
The old technology was moderately 
efficient in making flour from soft 
wheats, but it made poor hard wheat 
flour. 

The first step in making milling 
technology more suitable for produc- 
ing satisfactory flours from hard 
wheat apparently took place in the 
late 1860’s. Stephen Gardner, in his 
mill at Hastings, Minn., reduced 
pressure on his millstones and in- 
creased the number of grindings, 
thereby decreasing the quantity of 
bran which was completely crushed 
and sifted into the flour. 

At the same time, attempts were 
being made to separate bran from 
middlings by a stream of air. Such an 
invention was successfully applied in 
the Washburn “B” mill, Minneapolis, 
in 1871.* The success of this mid- 
dlings purifier was immediate, and its 
use spread rapidly throughout the 
spring wheat area. 

Upon introduction of the middlings 
purifier, the miller’s first grinding ob- 
jective was to make as much mid- 
dlings and as little flour as possible. 
To do this, millstones were set far- 
ther apart and run slower. After first 
grinding, lighter bran was separated 
from the middlings with an air blast 
from the purifier. The finer particles 
of flour passed through a sifter; mid- 
dlings were reground and the sifting 
process repeated. Then purified mid- 
dlings were crushed into flour. The 
process was slower and more expen- 
sive than the old technique, but it 
produced a larger quantity of higher 
quality product from a given amount 
of wheat. 


Premium Position 

Spring wheat flour made from the 
new process, with its high gluten and 
low bran content, soon advanced to 
a premium over flours made with soft 
wheat. Profits on the “New Process” 
flour rose from $1 bbl. in 1871 to 
$4(@4.50 bbl. in 1874,° before com- 
petition forced them down again. 

Nevertheless, spring wheat flour 
continued to gain in eastern markets 
because of the high quantity and qual- 
ity of its gluten. The demand for 
spring wheat flour led to large in- 
creases in flour milling capacity in 
Minneapolis. By 1880 Minneapolis 
had displaced St. Louis as the largest 
milling center in the U.S. 

The middlings purifier required ad- 
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ditional power and machinery not 
economically feasible for the very 
small mill.” Therefore, as transporta- 
tion improvements continued and 
railroad trackage increased, the mar- 
kets of small mills, heretofore geo- 
graphically isolated, experienced pro- 
gressively stronger competition from 
distant merchant mills, and the num- 
ber of flour mills in the U.S. began 
to decline—a trend which has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

With sifting and purifying appa- 
ratus significantly improved, grinding 
became the millers “bottleneck.” 
Grinding with millstones was not only 
slow but also a very delicate process. 
In addition, the cost of frequently 
“dressing” or roughening the stones 
was high. 

Rollers had been used in Hungary 
for grinding flour prior to 1860, but 
it was after this date that really sig- 
nificant improvements began.” Im- 
provements were made in iron and 
steel technology and the instruments 
to increase accuracy for shaping and 
forming these materials. In the late 
1870's rolls were introduced into some 
of the larger American mills. In 1879 
a small Washburn experimental mill 
in Minneapolis became the first auto- 
matic all-roller mill in the U.S.’ 

In 1881 a remodeled Pillsbury 
mill became the first full-sized, auto- 
matic, all-roller mill, and in the 1880's 
roller milling came to dominate the 
industry. By 1894 over 85% of the 
flour from Duluth, Minneapolis, and 
Milwaukee was produced in mills us- 
ing rolls exclusively. Two years later 
64% of all Kansas mills were using 
rolls.” By about 1900 the most radi- 
cal advance in the history of milling 
technology, the use of rolls, was 
practically complete, and the capacity 
of an optimum sized mill had again 
increased considerably. Technological 
advance had thus set the stage for the 
subsequent demise of thousands of 
small mills. 


Significant Improvements 

Between 1910 and World War II 
significant improvements were made 
in wheat cleaning techniques, flour 
testing, quality control processes and 
packaging and handling machinery. 
But none of these could properly be 
described as revolutionary. 

Since World War II there have 
been several changes in flour tech- 
nology which may be widely adopted 
in the future. These include only one 
change which at present has been 
widely adopted, bulk handling, appli- 
cable to bakery flour. 

Other post World War II innova- 

T. N. E. C., Monograph No. 35, p. 3 
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tions in flour milling include pneu- 
matic conveying of mill stocks and 
particle size classification techniques. 


Processing Today 

Wheat brought to the mill by barge 
or railroad is loaded into elevators. 
Various types and grades of wheat 
are then blended to secure the de- 
sired mill mix. 

Next, the wheat is cleaned, pri- 
marily with air, but with water if 
smutty. The final operation prior to 
grinding is tempering by adding wa- 
ter to the wheat and sometimes heat- 
ing it so that the water may pene- 
trate the bran, toughen it, and thus 
make it possible to separate the bran 
from the endosperm more readily. 

After being cleaned and tempered, 
the wheat is ready for grinding and 
sifting to convert it into flour and 
millfeed. Purification and bolting of 
course are also part of the milling 
process proper. 


Types of Rollers 

Two types of rollers are used in 
milling—break and reduction rolls. 
Normally, the mill will have five sets 
of break rolls and eight or more pairs 
of reduction rolls. The break rolls 
fracture the wheat berry into particles 
of bran and endosperm, and the re- 
duction rolls grind the endosperm 
into flour. Even though an attempt 


to minimize the quantity of flour pro- 
duced by the break rolls is made, ap- 
proximately 11% of the flour is pro- 
duced by these rolls. 

The wheat passes through the first 
set of break rolls and is fractured 
into particles of bran, endosperm, and 
particles which consist of both bran 
and endosperm. 

A slight amount of flour is also 
produced. The product of the first 
break is sifted and the larger particles, 
which consist of both bran and endo- 
sperm, are sent to further break rolls. 


Sifted Into Bins 

The flour sifts into bins, and the 
smaller particles of endosperm—some 
with bran and germ attached—are 
purified, graded, and sent to the ap- 
propriate set of reduction rolls. Hav- 
ing passed through the reduction rolls, 
the stocks are then bolted. The flour 
produced is directed to the flour 
streams, the bran and germ are sent 
to the feed streams, and the particles 
of endosperm which are not ground 
finely enough to pass through the bolt- 
ing cloth are sent to additional re- 
duction rolls for further grinding. 

Several sets of reduction rolls are 
needed so that excessive pressure need 
not be applied and the chemical char- 
acteristics of the flour thus impaired. 
After each grinding with smooth re- 


duction rolls, the resulting material 
is bolted. 

Each of the five breaks is followed 
by the sifting, purifying and reduc- 
tion process described for the first 
break. No materials retrace any steps 
of the process. The reductions which 
follow the second break produce a 
larger quantity of flour than those 
following any other break. After sec- 
ond break, particles passing through 
subsequent of break rolls are 
smaller and smaller and contain pro- 
gressively larger quantities of materi- 
als directed into the feeds. Thus, in 
general, the flour streams produced 
by the earlier break and reduction 
rolls of a higher quality than 
those streams produced by subsequent 
break and reduction rolls. 

The complete milling process, from 
the time wheat passes through the 
first break rolls until the last flour 
produced enters the packing room, 
takes only about 15 min. So, flour 
milling is a continuous, round-the- 
clock process. « 


sets 


are 


Dr. Markwalder, continuing his 
industry outline in Part V, will 
discuss millfeed and 

along with their respective 
sitions in the flour milling 
dustry. 
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of the 
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and 
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Facilities 
Telephone: 3-2446 
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INCORPORATED 


Ed Scanlon, Manager 


HASTINGS 


8,300,000 Bushels Storage 


GARVEY ELEVATOR 
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Its Pillsburys precise control behind 


the milling that builds better baking 
performance 














How many times have you received two shipments of flour that were 
identical in chemical analysis, but altogether different in the way they 
performed in your bakery? 

Federal standards require all flour particles to be smaller than 149 mi- 
erons. But far from being uniform, they range in size from 149 microns 
all the way down to 1. And the number of particles within any size range 
may vary from day to day, shipment to shipment. Pillsbury scientists have 
learned that this difference in particle-size distribution is another factor 
creating differences in performance. 

Our milling engineers have developed a way to insure uniformity in 
performance—by controlling the relationship of the various particle-size 


groupings at all times. 
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Here, one of countless tiny flour samples is prepared for 
exhaustive physical analysis—the first step toward uniform- 
ity of baking performance. Dedicated man-hours behind the 
milling make Pillsbury’s flour best for you, whatever your 
baking needs. 


Pillsbury Sea? 
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April 


April 22-—District 8, Association . of 
Operative Millers, Lenox Hotel, Buffalo; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., 
Depew, N.Y. 


April 22-23 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sioux Falls, $.D.; 
sec., Paul Scholder, 1317 Leavenworth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


April 23—Indiana Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Van Orman Hotel, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; sec., Ferd A. Doll, 1941 E. 30th St., 
Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, I115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4. 


May 

May 8-9—Minnesota Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., James M. Long, 623 
14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. 


May 9—New England Bakers Assn., 
spring meeting; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


May 14-15—Virginia Bakers Confer- 
ence, spring conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; executive dir., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South [2th St., Richmond 19, 
Va. 


May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 





Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver |. 


May 21-24—The Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., joint annual meeting; the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
Thomas F. Deutschle, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


June 23-24—District 10, Association of 
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Operative Millers; San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill Equip- 
ment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


June 25-27—New WHampshire-Vermont 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting; Wentworth 
Hall, Jackson, N.H.; sec., Calvin Gaebel, 
214 Harvard St., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 13-17—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual meeting; Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual production conference; Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 
N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 
hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 
Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville II. 

Sept. 29-30—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk... it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 

in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
In addition, Rodney personalized 


separately 
system. 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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GRAIN SERVICE | 


New York Nashville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City New Orleans 
Omaha Galveston 
Minneapolis Hous.on 

Duluth Fr. Worth 
Hutchinson Portland 
Milwaukee Phoenix 

Buffalo San Francisco 
Boston Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B.C. 
Norfolk Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 

FROM 
PROOUCING AREA H 
wits 5 a acialalls 


Nashville 
Memphis 
Enid 

wew Orleans 
Gaiveston 
Houston 

Fr. Worth 
Portland 
Miiwaukee 


EVERY 


N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 14—District 6, Assoéiation of Op- 
erative Mil.ers; Frankenmuth, Mich.;° sec., 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 

Oct. 20-21—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Danville, Ill.;  sec., 
Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 

Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 

Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Charlotte, N.C. 


Assn., 


James 
Inc., 


November 


Nov. 13-14—Washingtoun Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 

Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 





Scalp flour up to 
70,000 pounds per hour 
in only 26 square feet 


BAR-NUN 
Rotary 
SIFTER 


This Series 480 Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter scalps up to 700 cwt. 
an hour, through 40 mesh, in less than 26 square feet of 
floor space. True rotary motion in a single plane allows 76 
square feet of active, working cloth in this space. Users 
also say that the dust-free, rugged Bar-Nun cuts house- 
keeping and maintenance costs. 

Bar-Nun flour scalpers are made in a combination of 21 
sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 40 mesh from 
30 to 700 cwt. Sanitary construction is available. Write for 
facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun benefits. 


.B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC. 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—4J. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


600 W. 43rd Street 


B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


1962 
January 


Jan. 28-30 — Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. 
Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


February 


Feb. | 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting; Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
No. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Virginia Bakers Plan 
Conference at Roanoke 


Virginia bakers have put together 
a topnotch, informative program for 
their May 14-15 conference to be 
held at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va. In addition to business sessions 
and entertainment, the program: will 
cover such current subjects as the 
20th anniversary of enrichment, 
changing food habits and sales. 

The opening day, Sunday, May 14, 
will be given over to securing of 
reservations, social activities and a 
buffet dinner, to be followed by en- 
tertainment. The social hour will be 
through courtesy of Potomac States 
Division No. 3, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

John C. Koetting, 
Co., Houston, Texas, 
conference following 
ner. 


Rainbo Baking 
will address the 
the buffet din- 


The Early Bird Breakfast will open 
the May 15 business session, courtesy 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., with speak- 
ers to follow. Miss Harriet Duncan, 
nutrition consultant, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Health and chairman of the 
community nutrition committee of 
the Virginia Dietetic Assn., will speak 
on “The Quiet Miracle” during the 
20th anniversary of enrichment. Mrs. 
Margaret R. Svoboda, district home 
demonstration agent, will cover the 
topic “Let’s Work Together.” Miss 
Frances Maness, director of home 
service, Virginia Electric & Power 


| Co., will speak on “Changing Times 


in Food Habits.” The final speaker 
will be Clifton R. Scarborough, sales 
manager, S. Gumpert, Inc., on “Sales 
Are Made in the Bakery.” 

There will be no official program 
the afternoon of May 15, but a hos- 
pitality hour is scheduled for 6 p.m., 
sponsored by Standard Brands, Inc. 
The annual dutch treat dinner will 
follow, with dancing and entertain- 
ment rounding out the evening. « 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES of the Sperry (Western) Operations of 
General Mills, Inc., will be housed in this building when completed late 
this year at Palo Alto, Cal. Designed and engineered by Simpson, Stratta 
& Associates, San Francisco, it is already under construction. The build- 
ing will comprise 31,000 sq. ft. of space and is situated on a three-acre 
tract in the Stanford Professional-Administrative Area. 








See the EXCITING—NEW 


MILL EQUIPMENT LINE 


SMICO-MORROS 


SEE IT ALL AT 
AOM CONVENTION 
MINNEAPOLIS—MAY 22-25 
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Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








One must be 


“Merchandise Minded” 


to Survive and Succeed... 


w 4” 
There’s Abewage Simriilliiing Mow in bag merchandising 


at 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO * NEW YORK 





MULTIWALL, PAPER PACKAGING, COTTON & BURLAP BAGS 
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To be sure 
of your products 


...be sure of 
your ingredients 


1s) Hi) NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale, President 
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World Wheat Trade Is Growing 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


What is a proper share of the world wheat trade 
for the U.S.? How shall a growing population be 
fed? Do developing economies offer a chance to 
build dollar markets? 

Many people would like to have the correct 
answer to these questions. The proper role of the 


wheat industry in international relations is an im- 
portant topic for discussion. 
One thing we can be certain about is that 


changes do take place. If we bury our head in the 
sand of history the world can pass us by. But his- 
tory has a job to do. It can show some changes in 
wheat exports in recent years. By properly account- 
ing for historical developments, more suitable pro- 
grams can develop in the future. 

The U.S. and Canada are the two largest wheat 
exporting nations. The quantities each has exported 
by years since 1930 are pictured in Figure 1. The 
solid line shows U.S. exports and the dash line, 
Canada’s. 

During the 1930’s Canadian exports remained 
at a higher level than U.S. Both countries had sur- 
pluses. Canada developed a world marketing pro- 
gram, whereas U.S. wheat went mostly to U.S. mills. 
The grain marketing system in the U.S. over the 
years was, for the most part, geared to moving wheat 
to markets within the country. It now needs to 
develop better means of supplying foreign buyers 
the kind of wheat they want. 


FIGURE 1 
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Notice in Figure | that U.S. exports have been 
larger than those from Canada since the end of 
World War II. However, it should be pointed out 
that Canadian exports have not declined as those 
of the U.S. have expanded. 

Importance of the foreign market for U.S. wheat 
can easily be overlooked. It is a market which has 
grown rapidly in recent years largely through special 
export programs by the government. Currently, more 
wheat is being shipped to foreign markets than is 
being used for food in the U.S. 


Can we hold the export market to present size, 
or even expand it? The prospect is for the number 
of people in the world to double by the year 2000. 
An idea of this growth can be obtained from Figure 

These people will need something to eat. 


Offsetting population growth to a certain extent 
will be improved techniques of food production. 
There is a race between population growth and the 
ability of the world to feed an increasing number 
of people. The outcome isn’t clear at this time. « 


FIGURE 2 
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Count on Fleischmann for delivery 
service. Fleischmann has the experience 
vhich makes deliveries certain, regardless 
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HE effect of low temperature on 
T activity of insect pests of stored 
grain and milled cereal products is 
of considerable interest to farmers, 
grain dealers, millers and _ bakers. 
Many people wish to know how low 
the temperature must fall before sus- 
ceptible food products are safe from 
attack. 

The fact that grain and milled cer- 
eals make good insulating material, 
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Low Temperature: 


lts Effect on Insect Pests 
In Stored Food Products 


By Richard T. Cotton 


reacting slowly to changes in tem- 
perature, and that insect infestations 
may create their own heat, are com- 
plicating factors which must be con- 
sidered in estimating the prophylactic 
effect of low temperatures. 
Resistance of insect life to varying 
degrees of cold has been of interest 
since invention of the thermometer 
afforded a means of quantitatively 
measuring degree of cold to which 
they were exposed. Reaumur, who in- 
vented the temperature scale which 
bears his name, conducted tests with 
insects in 1708. He was one of the 
first to observe the effect of specific 
low temperatures on insect life. 


Varied Resistance 

Insects differ greatly in their re- 
sistance to cold—a fact well known 
to those who live in the north and 
have observed resumption of insect 
activity in the spring after a particu- 
larly severe winter. Some idea of the 
extreme winter-hardiness of certain 
insects can be gained from an article 
published by Lyman in 1892. 

He gave an account of the experi- 
ences of scientists who accompanied 
the English Arctic Expedition of 1875- 
1876. Mean temperature during the 
winter months at the stations of the 
vessels “Alert” and “Discovery” var- 
ied from -5°F. in October and -17°F. 
in April to -40°F. in mid-winter. 

The minimum temperature reached 
was -73.75°F. at the station of the 
“Discovery” in Discovery Bay. In 
spite of these extremely low temper- 
atures, insects collected on the expedi- 
tion survived the winter. Caterpillars 
frozen so hard that they were brittle 
came to life when brought into a 
warm cabin of the ship. 

After every particularly cold win- 
ter certain species of insects which 
may have been unusually abundant 
and destructive during the past season 


How much cold can flour 
beetles, weevils and sim- 
ilar pests tolerate? Scien- 
tists have been searching 
for the answer for cen- 
turies, and they’re still 
studying the subject. The 
answers, as Dr. Cotton 
points out in the accom- 
panying article, vary 
with hardiness of the in- 
sects under examination, 
but one thing seems cer- 
tain: Temperature control 
combined with sound 
sanitationpractices, 
wherever exercised, is a 
potent team for checking 
infestations. 


almost completely disappear. This is 
characteristic of the Angoumois grain 
moth, a serious pest of wheat, corn 
and other grains in some regions. It is 
usually found in small numbers in- 
festing corn in the field in the south- 
ern portions of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. But it is unable to 
spread very far north during periods 
when winters are normally severe. 
However, during several years pre- 
ceding the winter of 1950-51, this 
insect spread to the northern boun- 
daries of Kansas, Missouri and Illi- 
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nois. The winter of 1950-1951 was so 
cold in this area that the moth failed 
to survive in sufficient numbers to be 
of importance as a pest in 1951. 


Susceptible to Cold 

Fortunately, many insect pests of 
stored grain and those which infest 
flour mills belong to a group sus- 
ceptible to cold. They are, for the 
most part, of subtropical origin and 
do not hibernate. In their native 
habitat they have never had to adapt 
themselves to low temperatures, and 
consequently have not developed re- 
sistance to severe cold. 

Effect of low temperature on abun- 
dance of these insects is reflected in 
the insect population of flour mills. 
As winter approaches, the natural in- 
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sect population of flour mills de- 
creases until it reaches its lowest level 
at the end of winter or early spring. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
northern states. 

The insect population of rail cars 
used for transporting flour or feed 
is similarly affected by winter cold. 
Cars on northern routes are usually 
freed of insect infestation by the low 
temperatures. Infestation of flour 
shipments in transit is seldom of im- 
portance until late spring or early 
summer, after the cars have had op- 
portunity to become reinfested from 
transporting infested grain. 

The use of subzero weather to free 
flour mills from insect infestation by 
freezing was once used to some ex- 
tent in the northern states and in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

It is rarely—if ever—practiced in 
the U.S. due to uncertainty of the 
weather, trouble involved in prepar- 
ing a mill for treatment, and length 
of exposure required. During the ex- 
posure period it is necessary to drain 
all water pipes to prevent damage 
from freezing. Faster, more effective 
treatments now available with im- 
proved fumigation techniques are pre- 
ferred to “freeze outs.” 
Temperatures and Activity 

It is a well known fact that if grain 
can be kept cool enough no damage 
from insect activity need be feared. 

Periodic turning is used by most 


| elevators to keep grain in condition. 


If turning is done slowly in cold 
weather it will break up any “hot” 
spots and lower the grain tempera- 
ture. It is not a rapid process, and 
extent of the change in temperature 
effected will depend upon the differ- 
ence between grain temperature and 
temperature of the outside air. 
Lowering the temperature of bulk 
grain in flat storage, which cannot be 
turned, can be effected with the use 
of a forced draft aeration system. 
This method was used successfully 
in the holds of the mothball fleet. 
Grain stored in holds of ships in the 
Hudson River Fleet was cooled dur- 
ing winter months to temperatures as 
low as 20°F. in some years. These 


low grain-temperatures insured safe 
summer storage, except for the sur- 
face grain, which warmed as the 
weather changed and required treat- 
ment with protective sprays. 

According to Robinson (1920), the 
rice weevil is dormant at tempera- 
tures of 45°F. or below, and the 
granary weevil at 35°F. or below. 
Anderson noted (1938) that neither 
species mated when the temperature 
fell below 53.6°F. to 55.4°F. Rich- 
ards (1947) placed the lower limit of 
oviposition at 49.1°F. However, most 
writers agree that few eggs are laid 
by grain weevils at temperatures be- 
low 60°F. Hatching and development 
of immature stages between 55°F. 
and 60°F. are extremely slow. Bran 
beetles, of which the red flour beetle 
and the saw-toothed grain beetle are 
typical, do not lay eggs at 60 F., 
hence breeding ceases at that temper- 
ature. Some grain-infesting mites are 
able to breed in stored wheat at tem- 
peratures between 40°F. and 50°F. 
if moisture conditions are favorable. 
Actually, moisture content of the 
grain has a marked effect on the de- 
velopment of insects. Insect damage, 
even at low temperatures, is more 
pronounced in high-moisture grain 
than in dry grain. 


Winter Mortality 

Ordinarily, the temperature of 
farm-stored grain and bulk grain in 
flat storage gradually lowers through 
the winter. Unless insect infestations 
are heavy enough to cause heating, 
the insect population will gradually 
die out in the North Central states 
and in states to the north of that re- 
gion. The gradually lowering temper- 
ature of the grain stops reproduction 
and renders the insects more and 
more inactive, until they finally cease 
to feed. Many actually die of starva- 
tion before spring, since they do not 
store up reserve body tissues to en- 
able them to resist extended periods 
of starvation, as do insects which 
hibernate. 

However, it is not safe to assume 
that grain with a_ bulk 
of 60°F. or slightly above is safe 
from insect damage. Small groups of 


temperature 


TABLE 1. Effect of Low Temperature on the Various Stages of 
Tribolium Confusum 
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insects may cause grain to heat from 
the metabolism of the various stages 
within or outside the kernels. 

Grain is a good insulator and holds 
the heat produced by these groups of 
insects. In some cases temperature of 
the grain in these hot spots may rise 
to 108°F. Temperature of the sur- 
rounding grain is favorable for repro- 
duction and may permit insect in- 
festation to spread in the grain re- 
gardless of low winter temperatures 
outside the bin. 


Lethal Temperatures 

The effect of exposing various 
stages of the confused flour beetle to 
different degrees of cold is shown by 
the data of table 1, taken from an 
article by Nagel and Shepard (1934). 

From Table | it can be seen that 
unprotected stages of the confused 
flour beetle are quite susceptible to 
temperatures of freezing and below. 
The flour beetle is typical, in its re- 
action to cold, of many stored grain 
insect pests which do not hibernate. 
The granary weevil and the Indian 
meal moth are somewhat more resist- 
ant to cold, and the cadelle is much 
more resistant. 


An important influence exerted on 
insects by low temperature is the in- 
crease in resistance to fumigants 
caused by conditioning effect of cold. 
With the approach of winter, stored 
grain insects become more and more 
inactive because of the lower temper- 
atures. Their rate of respiration is 
reduced. At the same time, they be- 
come more and more resistant to 
action of fumigants. This is a factor 
that should be considered in estima- 


ting the dosage required to kill in- 
sects as the temperature falls below 
70°F. 
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AMF to Construct 
Bakery in Tokyo 


American Machine & Foundry 
Co., New York, has announced plans 
to build a bakery plant in Tokyo for 
the Akebono Fresh Bread Co. Under 
terms of a $500,000 contract, AMF 
will design and equip completely a 
plant to produce American-type 
bread, sweet goods, rolls and buns, 
reports Frank X. White, AMF'’s inter- 
national vice president. 

Japanese 
AMFlow 


One feature of the new 
baking plant will be an 
unit, the first to be used in the Far 
East, said Mr. White. The unit will 
replace three separate departments 
and automatically prepare bread 
dough at a rate of 4,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
an hour. 

The new bakery, Akebono’s second 
in Tokyo, is expected to start oper- 
ating in the fall of 1961. « 
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MEN GOING 


Honorary membership in the alum- 


ni association of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking has been 


given to Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, 
Wis., one of the baking industry’s 
long-time members. Mr. Cobb has 
served both the AIB and the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. on many occasions. 
He is known widely for the encour- 
agement given to young men coming 
into the industry, headed his own 
bakery in Wisconsin for many years 
until retirement, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, and was recognized 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry for his long service as mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the annual “Early 
Birds” breakfast during ABA conven- 
tions. Presentation of the honorary 
membership was made by Lawrence 
A. Flaherty, Continental Baking Co., 
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Hammond, Ind., retiring alumni presi- 
dent, following the association’s an- 
nual banquet in Chicago. 
& 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. has a new 
vice president in the person of Ernest 
B. Hueter, who has advanced steadily 


since he started with Interstate as 
manager in the advertising depart- 
ment in 1947. Mr. Hueter later be- 


came director of advertising, and in 
August of 1960 was appointed di- 
rector of bread sales and advertising. 
Originally from San Francisco, he has 
a background in journalism and busi- 
ness administration. Mr. Hueter also 
has served as president of the young 
bakery executive group in the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. R. L. Nafziger, 
president of Interstate, has also an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry 
A. Gilford as general attorney; J. L. 
Parks as assistant general attorney 
and H. C. Rubert, Jr., as assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer. 


There are new duties in the gro- 
cery products division of General 
Mills, Inc., for J. F. Matthes and C. 
W. Plattes, reports J. P. McFarland, 
company vice president and general 
manager of the division. Mr. Matthes 
formerly was director of advertising 
for cereals, pet foods, O-celo sponges 
and refrigerated products. He now 
becomes group advertising director 
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for flour and mixes. Mr. Plattes 
served as advertising manager of cer- 
eals and pet foods, with appointment 
now as group advertising director of 
cereals, pet foods, O-celo and refrig- 
erated products. 


Robert C. Fyfe, long 
with the grain and feed industry on 
the West Coast, has been named di- 
visional manager 
at San Francisco 
for S. Howes Co. 
of Silver Creek, 
N.Y. It will be his 
job to supervise 
and coordinate the 
company’s sales 
activities in 11 
western states. In 
conjunction with 
the appointment. 
George R. Willis. 
vice president of sales for S. Howes. 
noted that opening of the new West 
Coast division was brought on by 
steadily increasing demand for the 
firm’s equipment. Mr. Fyfe served as 
vice president and manager of 
Ehrsam Pacific, Inc.; later as man- 
ager of the Walter N. Steele Co. of 
San Francisco, and then with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 10 years in all phases 
of manufacture and design of com- 
plete feed mills. He has been both 
vice chairman and chairman of Dis- 
trict 10, the Association of Operative 
Millers. 


associated 





a 
A man who brings a considerable 
background of business experience 
has been elected vice president of 
marketing in the chemical division of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. He 
is Dr. Luther S. Roehm, formerly a 
vice president of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, II. 
Prior to joining Staley in 1959, Dr. 
Roehm was assistant general sales 
manager of Dow Chemical Co. De- 
velopment of new products and mar- 
ket areas will be one of his key duties, 
states William H. McLean, division 
president. 
s 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. has 
announced a top level appointment 
and two managerial changes. Ar- 
thur L. Drost becomes assistant con- 
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troller of the Milwaukee-based firm. 
He will continue to coordinate prepa- 
ration of Red Star’s long range plan- 
ning. With the company since 1950, 
Mr. Drost formerly was manager of 
budget control. On the managerial 
side, Carl Schaefer becomes assistant 
manager of the Milwaukee plant, fol- 
lowing a period as technical assistant 
to the manager. He has been with 
Red Star since 1957. Robert Larson, 
area manager for bakery sales in the 
North Central district, moves up to 
assistant manager for bakery sales in 
that district. 
& 

It’s a move to new offices and ap- 
pointment of a new vice president at 
the same time for Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Inc., Omaha, ac- 
cording to P. F. 
Petersen, II, presi- 
dent of the firm. 
Peter Pan’s cor- 
porate officers and 
purchasing have 
moved from the 
Omaha plant to 
new quarters in 
the Farm Credit 
Building. At the 
same time Norbert 
Schneider, a Minneapolis bakery 
executive, WwaS appointed as vice 
president of Peter Pan and general 
manager of the Omaha division, with 
plans to move to Omaha. Mr. Schnei- 
der has been in the baking business 
25 years. He began as a route sales- 
man in Milwaukee in 1936, later 
served as route supervisor and sales 
manager there until transferred to 
Utica, N.Y., as plant manager. He 
has been in Minneapolis since 1958. 


Howard A. Humbrecht, manager of 
the bread bakery of Continental Bak- 
ing Co. at Memphis, Tenn., now re- 
turns to Tulsa, Okla., as manager of 
the firm’s bread bakery there. He will 
be replaced as manager at Memphis 
by George S. Saunders, formerly 
manager of Continental’s bakery in 





Norbert Schneider 





Clarksdale, Miss., for 32 years. Billy 
W. Pennington, formerly manager at 
Tulsa, will receive a new assignment, 
reports R. Newton Laughlin, presi- 
dent of the baking firm. Mr. Hum- 
brecht, originally from Nashville, 


H. A. Humbrecht G. 8. Saunders 
Tenn., joined Continental at Mem- 
phis in 1935 as a salesman, two years 
later was advanced to supervisor, and 
then to sales manager in 1942. He 
became manager of the Tulsa bakery 
in 1947, but was transferred to Mem- 
phis in 1953. 

& 

General Mills, Inc., has set up a 
regional sales office at Houston, 
Texas, naming Ross Vernon to head 
it. He was district sales manager. 
Joseph Weaver has been appointed 
assistant regional sales manager, while 
Sonway Spencer takes over the duties 
of district sales manager. « 
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Dough Kneader 


N. V. Machinefabriek De Ridder, 
a bakery machinery manufacturer in 
The Netherlands, has developed a 
twin-arm dough kneader for which it 
claims several More inten- 
sive, faster mixing and molding ac- 
tion is claimed because of the twin- 
arm The Kneader is 
said to be almost noiseless. Secondly, 


features. 


development. 





the arms of the kneader are not seg- 
mented. Instead, they are constructed 
as single metal castings. The manu- 
facturer claims that this results in less 
excessive clearances when the equip- 
ment is used. It also claims the ad- 
vantage of avoiding damage to mov- 
ing parts of the arm because of 
dough slipping between crevices. The 
kneader is available in four different 
models with dough capacities of 220, 
330, 440 and 550 lb., respectively. 
Power output of the models varies 
between 4 h.p. for the smallest ma- 
chine and 10 h.p. for the largest. Di- 
mensions of the machine range be- 
tween 2 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. and 
3 ft. 4 in. by 5 ft. 2 in. 


Circle No. 4799 
on Reply Form for Details 


Special Containers 


Promotional Container Co. will 
provide bakers with a portfolio of 
photographs illustrating its 1961 line 
of fruit cake and cookie containers 
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*IDEAS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the 


development of new and 


improved products, new services and new 


*PRODUCTS 
SERVICES 


said to appeal to consumers for their 
handy usage around the home once 
emptied of their original contents. 
One is a styrene, cut-glass container 
of heavy wall design; another is the 
leatherette-covered “jewel box” con- 


tainer; still another can be used as 
a sewing chest. Also available are 
“Wedgwood” cake safes, planters 


and a pedestal cake plate which func- 
tions as a cover for a 5 lb. decorated 
tin. 
Circle No. 4800 
on Reply Form for Details 


Refrigerators, Freezers 

McCray Refrigerator Co., Inc., has 
announced its line of self-contained, 
remote reach-in refrigerators for use 
in establishments such as_ bakeries. 
Models are available either with 
porcelain or stainless steel exterior 
and interior finishes, or with stain- 
less steel exterior and porcelain in- 
terior. Normal temperature, self-con- 
tained refrigerators can be obtained 
in 20, 30, 45 and 74 cu. ft. sizes. The 
remote is available in 54, 83 and 114 
cu. ft. sizes. Self-contained freezers 
are 45 and 74 cu. ft. and remote 
freezers are 54 and 83 cu. ft. Door 
arrangements can be had in combin- 
ations of hinged solid or hinged glass 
doors on all models. Sliding doors are 
available on the 30, 54, 83 and 114 
cu. ft. models. Features claimed are 
front corners and ends which can be 
individually removed and replaced in 
case of damage, tubing outlet on top 
of the refrigerator, triple Thermopane 
on all glass doors, automatic electric 
defrost on freezers, and edge mount- 
ed hardware. 


Circle No. 4801 
on Reply Form for Details 


Jel Powder Flavor 


The Ph. Orth Co. is offering to 
bakers a black raspberry flavor now 
added to its line of double strength 
jel powders. The company states that 
it now offers nine double strength jel 
powder flavors. These are available 
in “batch-control” packets, handy 
polyethylene pouches containing 
enough powder to make 30 Ib. filling. 
One advantage claimed by the manu- 
facturer is a substantial reduction in 
bakery storage space as a result of 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de 
sired information. 


the concentrated. double strength 
The powder is available 20 
and 100 


powder. 
to the case in 10 Ib. 
lb. drums. 


cans 


Circle No. 4802 
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Cookie Machine 


H. C. Rhodes Bakery Equipment 
Co., Inc., reports that its Kook-E- 
King machine is now power-driven. 
The Kook-E-King is available in fixed 
speeds of 13.5 doz. min. or 40 cuts, 
4 to a cut, with one man operating 
the machine; or 25 doz. min., 75 cuts, 
4 to a cut, with two men operating 
it. Variable speed is also available at 
a slight additional cost. The Kook-E- 
King runs both slack and stiff doughs. 
Distance which the cookies drop to 
the pan is readily adjustable by a 
lever and can be regulated quickly, 
states the manufacturer. The unit is 


said to dismantle easily and to be 
It plugs into any 110 


sink washable. 





volt outlet, and has 15 dies available 
in attractive designs with a choice of 
48 standard sizes. It is claimed that 
a bench model Kook-E-King can be 
easily converted into an automatic 
operation by addition of the separate 
power unit. 


Circle No. 4803 
on Reply Form for Details 


Door-Platform-Ramp 

Kappen Sales Co. is making avail- 
able to large commercial baking firms, 
among others, a combination door- 
platform-ramp for multiple purpose 
use in loading, hauling and unloading 
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trucks in a wide variety of conditions 
encountered. Named the “Relae- 
Vador,” the device serves as a truck 
door and can be lowered to serve as 
a ramp or platform at any desired 
height. For normal dock loading the 
“Relae-Vador” can be recessed out of 
the way inside the truck roof. A push- 


wanMUM PLATFORM 
NO RAMe ‘ 


t 


button station for operating the “Re- 
lae-Vador” is permanently mounted 
in a control box. Operation 
by remote control provides “up, 
down, closed and raise-lower” con- 
trol. Electrically powered, the unit 
has a 50 ft. extension cable for con- 
nection to 110 or 220 volt power 
supply. Or power take-off. LP gas 
powered or 12 volt DC units can be 
supplied to operate the “Relae-Va- 


dor.” 


covered 


Circle No. 4804 
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Planning Kit 


Ross & White Co. is making avail- 
able to owners of truck fleets, includ- 
ing large commercial bakeries, a plan- 
ning kit which illustrates and describes 
all of the firm’s equipment available 
for the washing of trucks. One 
ture of the kit, states the firm, is a 
do-it-yourself layout plan to help a 
fleet operator actually lay out his own 
washing facilities and to estimate the 
approximate cost. In the kit are in- 
dividual specification sheets listing di- 
mensions, Capacities and 
equipment. All the fleet operator need 


fea- 


costs” of 
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do is trace out the material he be- 
lieves would be best for his equip- 
ment according to suggestions and 
procedures outlined in the specifica- 
tion sheets and in the accompanying 
literature. Ross & White points out 
that by laying out the entire washing 
facility needed, the fleet operator will 
know exactly how much room is re- 
quired, what the equipment will cost, 
what additional facilities may be re- 
quired, giving him an actual picture 
of his installation. 
Circle No. 4805 
on Reply Form for Details 


Stock Bread Bags 


The Dobeckmun Co., a division of 
Dow Chemical Co., has made avail- 
able a line of polyethylene stock bread 
bags in four sizes and two different 
color combinations. The firm claims 
that the bags are tailored especially 
to accommodate all bread sizes, and 
to offer a custom packaging appear- 
ance at stock prices. The design on 
the face of the bags is printed, either 
horizontally or vertically, in orchid 
and white, yellow and black, or just 
yellow. The bags can be customized 
with imprinting of the bakery or 
store logo. Dobeckmun will perform 
this service without charge on orders 
of 20.000 or more. 

Circle No. 4806 
on Reply Form for Details 


Conveyor Wheel 


A conveyor wheel designed to fa- 
cilitate live materials in 
light paperboard available 
from Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., mak- 
er of the Rapistan line of conveyors, 
storage racks, casters and wheels. The 
wheel provides a wider carrying sur- 
than conventional conveyor 
A *% in. flange. formed on 
the wheel. 


storage of 
boxes 1s 


face 
wheels. 
one 


side of serves aS an 


integral “guard rail” which helps 
Maintain carton alignment within ex- 
tensive runs of storage rack. Because 


~. 


the flange is an integral part of and 
turns with the wheel, it forms a “live” 
guard rail which eliminates the prob- 
lem of carton binding and “hanging 
up” against a stationary rail or con- 
veyor trame 
Circle No. 4807 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakery Display Case 


The C. Schmidt Co 
a refrigerator display 
have extra large capacity capable of 
holding 16 standard bun pans. The 
unit is for use in supermarket bak- 
eries or independent bakeries where 
there is heavy traffic. The case is 6 
ft. 5 in. in length with a thermopane 
glass front, ends and top. The case 


has introduced 


case said to 
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has a condensing unit which is in- 
stalled at the factory 


Circle No. 4808 
on Reply Form for Details 


Portable Drum Lift 


A portable, power-operated, one- 
man drum lift which the manufacturer 
claims will raise steel or fibre drums 
from floor to bung in just 30 sec. is 








offered by Sterling Fleischman Co. 
The company explains that the unit 
has been developed because of a de- 
mand for use where there is a re- 
quirement to lift drums and empty 
contents from heights of 7 ft. to 8 
ft. It is claimed that the lift has the 
additional advantage of being able to 
work in areas of minimum headroom 
and that it is maneuverable in 
cramped quarters. The drum lift is 


available with 8 in. diameter spark- 
proof wheels and either AC or bat- 
tery operated power packs. 
Circle No. 4809 
on Reply Form for Details 


Food Release Product 

Pam Release. which is 
sprayed on containers for easier re- 
moval of the contents and quicker 
cleaning, is being distributed by Gi- 
braltar Industries, Inc. The product is 
a patented, exclusive formula, said to 
contain no silicones. The company 
reports that Pam is available after 
more than a year of testing in such 
establishments as major bakeries and 
other food processing plants. It can 
be used on iron, stainless steel, alu- 
minum, glass, pyrex or any other ma- 
terial with which food might come in 
contact. A single application of Pam 
Food Release, says the company, has 
been found to last for as long as 15 
bakings, and to preserve glazed sur- 


Food 


faces. 
Circle No. 4810 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cake Tier Sets 


Leon D. Bush & Sons, Inc., is offer- 
ing its 1961 line of tiers with 
interlocking design and easy 
bly features. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the pillar fits only one way, 
eliminating the chance of tilting, top- 
pling and incorrect assembly. Tiers 
remain anchored in place and lift out 
easily. All separators are made from 
white styrene which, the firm states, 
complies with all regulations of the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


cake 


assem- 
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Grecian columns with swan_ bases 


can be supplied if desired, Swan pil- 


lars now are interchangeable for use 
with other Bush separators as well. 
All Bush pillars are made to fit both 
round and square tier plates, but 
square plates are available only in 6 
in., 8 mm. and Sets of dit- 
ferent sizes are obtainable 

Circle No. 4811 

on Reply Form for Details 


10 in. sizes 


Transport Cabinet 
Stoddard-Quirk Manutacturing Co. 
has introduced its Model No. 941 
bakery transport cabinet. It is capable 
of holding 41 standard 17 in. by 20 
in. pans. The cabinet incorporates side 
panel channel construction, allowing 
warped pans to be used without jam- 
ming. It is of all-welded construction 
for rigidity, sturdiness, longer cabinet 
life and greater efficiency. Stoddard- 
Quirk states that the model features 
an exclusive door-holding device. 
Circle No. 4812 
on Reply Form for Details 
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‘New Opportunities Await Alert Bakers,’ 


General Mills Executive Tells Conference 


Shifting population patterns are 
creating new opportunities for alert 
bakers, Harmison E. Hale, bakery 
sales service manager for the flour 
division of General Mills, Inc., told 
those who attended the Pacific North- 
west Bakers Conference in Portland. 

“Hot biscuits and muffins, old-time 
southern favorites, now are spreading 
to many other areas of the country,” 
added Mr. Hale. He pointed out that 
Chinese fortune cookies no longer 
are limited to Chinatown, and that it 
is not always necessary to hunt up a 
special shop to buy popular foreign- 
type breads and the breads favored 
by various nationalities. 

Mr. Hale spoke of the new de- 
mands that spring from the country’s 
constantly moving population. A vast 
national exchange of favorite dishes 
is under way in which baked products 
figure largely, he said. 

“Demand comes from people, and 
moves with them,” he asserted. “Bak- 
ers should accept this challenge and 
prepare themselves to accommodate 
an increasingly cosmopolitan trade.” 


Larger Families 

The General Mills representative 
also cited larger families and changed 
eating and buying habits as sources 
of new demands for baked products. 

“Challenge should be taken up and 
accepted as opportunity,” Mr. Hale 
said. He encouraged bakers to extend 
efforts along new, experimental lines. 
“Even though we have seen industry 
survey results showing that new prod- 
uct survival rate is low, and that even 
of the new products which have been 
thoroughly tested, only about half are 
successful, new products are a must,” 
he continued, reporting indications 
are that during the next three to 
five years, about 75% of the growth 
in U.S. sales volume is expected to 
come from new products. Results of 
various surveys in the bakery field 
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are available to industry members, he 
said. 

Mr. Hale suggested that bakers de- 
velop premium products to build rep- 
utation for quality, and that they 
“dare to be different” in creating new 
products for variety. 


Opportunity to Expand 

Opportunities to expand markets 
for premium baked foods lie princi- 
pally in three categories, he indicated. 
These are frozen products (baked and 
unbaked), Brown ‘n Serve types, and 
regular or conventional products. He 
exhibited slides illustrating a variety 
of frozen whipped cream cakes, pies, 
breads, waffles, doughnuts, and pas- 
tries, then showed an assortment of 
newly developed Brown ‘n_ Serve 
items, ranging from Brown ‘n Serve 
donuts and petite French loaves to 
golden twists. Additional slides illus- 
trated a wide range of variations on 
conventional products, proposing such 
innovations as small-unit packs of 
brownies for sale through vending 
machines, new developments in 
Christmas breads, and outsized bread 
for “Texas Toast” — especially good 
for oven toast, French toast, garlic 
bread, and open broiled cheese sand- 
wiches. 

“Manufacturers of many foods that 
are competitive to breadstuffs would 
count themselves fortunate indeed to 
be able to make the claims for their 
products that we can claim for baked 
Mr. Hale. He referred 
to the enrichment of flour and bread, 
which, without affecting quality or 
taste of the finished product, fur- 
infinitesimal cost vitamins 
and iron essential to the human diet. 
He further emphasized that competent 
authorities attest to the proven nu- 
tritional benefits from en- 
riched bread. 


foods,” said 


nishes at 


gained 


In the past 20 years, Mr. Hale re- 
ported, the baking industry has 
claimed its share of the 
growth in the 


four-fold 
food industry as a 
whole, and quoted estimates of an- 
other potential 20% increase in the 
bakery food business by 1970. ; 
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Employee Motivation Kit 


includes: 


e SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION 
MOTIVATION 
LINE-STAFF RELATIONS 
CASE STUDIES 


¢ MULTI-COLOR DISPLAYS 
QUALITY WORK 
WASTE REDUCTION 
INJURY PREVENTION 


¢ 50-PAGE PLANNING GUIDE 


This valuable kit is yours without obli- 
gation. Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 


ELLIOTT SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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HERE was a time many years 

ago when Edwin A. Larson, 
then a young fellow fresh from high 
school and anxious to make his mark 
in the business world, was pretty cer- 
tain he “just wouldn’t care to work 
for Pillsbury Mills.” 

Now, 43 years later and retired 
from his duties as product manager 
of soft wheat flour in Pillsbury’s bak- 
ery products division, his viewpoint 
has been reversed. From the vantage 
point of hindsight it appears he was 
destined to spend his career with 
Pillsbury, sharing in its growth and 
helping to instrument some of its most 
ambitious and successful plans. 


High School Plans 

Ed Larson was a Minneapolis high 
school student back in 1913, fired 
with plans to acquire enough steno- 
graphic talents to move right along 
in business. He missed a tour of Pills- 
bury’s headquarters which some of 
the other students attended—but he 
heard about it. 

The idea of stenographers with ear- 
phones and an assortment of other 
duties didn’t appeal to the young Mr. 
Larson. So, in August of 1914, out 
of high school, he took a position 
with Empire Fast Freight Lines, mak- 
ing out bills of lading (2 originals 
and 14 copies). His fondness for Pills- 
bury didn’t increase at this point be- 
cause the company usually consigned 
its cars to more than a single destin- 
ation, and this meant more duplica- 
tion of work. 

But something was bound to hap- 
pen, and about May 1, 1918, Paul 
Smith, then in charge of such varied 
assignments as_ traffic, credit and 
shipping at Pillsbury, phoned Ed Lar- 
son and offered him a position. 

Knowing he was about ready to 
go into the Army, and still with his 
preconceived ideas about Pillsbury, 
the young clerk tried to pass off Mr. 
Smith’s offer with a polite “stretching 
of the truth.” He informed Mr. Smith 
that he was already earning $75 a 
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By Ken W. Wakershauser 


month (actually, he was getting $60). 

As it turned out, he was hired by 
Pillsbury at $75, and by July 1, 1918, 
he was a fuli-blown secretary, but 
still considered the Pillsbury position 
only temporary. The Army still 
needed his services, and Ed Larson 
also had plans someday to attend law 
school. 

He entered the Army about mid- 
July of 1918, was sent to Camp 
Grant, Ill., and remained in service 
until March of 1919. 

“At this point I needed a letter of 
verification from back home stating 
that I would have a job if the Army 
released me,” recalls Mr. Larson. 

So he requested Mr. Smith back 
at Pillsbury to supply such a letter. 
Mr. Smith, with typical Pillsbury 
alacrity, did more than send a letter. 
He dispatched a lengthy wire, point- 
ing up the extreme need of the mill- 
ing industry for bright young men, 
and Ed Larson was out of the Army 
in three days. Also, he was beginning 
to gain more knowledge about the 
caliber of Pillsbury. 


Back to Minneapolis 

Still with his eyes on law school, 
the discharged Army veteran returned 
to Minneapolis, thanked Mr. Smith, 
and was persuaded to remain with 
the company. He worked in the traf- 
fic department until mid-May of 1921, 
when another of the firm’s outstand- 
ing oldtimers, A. E. Mallon, man- 
ager of exports, called him into that 
department. Mr. Mallon later served 
as treasurer, vice president and direc- 
tor of Pillsbury. 

Once in the export department, the 
whole aspect of working for Pills- 
bury took on a broader, more chal- 
lenging outlook. He handled traffic, 
saw that orders for export were put 
on the mills, arranged ocean space, and 
widened his perspective on the com- 
pany and the flour milling industry. 

Pillsbury’s total operations at that 
time were confined to Minneapolis 
and Anoka, Minn., with a combined 


capacity of less than 50,000 cwt., 
contrasted today with nine mills and a 
daily capacity of 100,000 cwt. 

He also met some people who were 
to become lifetime associates, such as 
A. B. Sparboe, now a company vice 
president, but at that time assistant 
to Mr. Mallon in export sales. Mr. 
Sparboe, Mr. Larson, plus two or 
three girls and Nate Farrwell, con- 
stituted the export department in 
those days. 

Mr. Larson still had ambitions to 
obtain a law degree. He attended the 
Minnesota College of Law evenings 
and was given permission to study 
Minnesota statutes in the office of 
Clark Hempstead, Pillsbury’s top le- 
gal counsel back in the 1920's. 

“I could use his law books—in the 
office—but couldn’t remove them,” 
recalls Ed Larson. He obtained his 
degree and was admitted to the bar 
in 1923. 

He remained in the export depart- 
ment until 1933, and now admits to 
development of a real affection for 
the company, its people and the chal- 
lenge of the work. 

“It was the kind of work that kept 
me alert, and there was the associa- 
tion with Mr. Mallon and Mr. Spar- 
boe—anyone who worked with these 
fellows couldn’t help but like them.” 

He recalls the need for split-second 
timing in the export department, 
particularly back in the days when 
Great Britain was still on the gold 
standard and U.S. millers usually sold 
their flour in the currency of the 
purchasing country. 

One girl was assigned to keep in 
touch with the local bank every day, 
reporting on currency changes, in 
contrast with the current system 
whereby foreign buyers open letters 
of credit on New York banks. 

He also remembers the 10-letter, 
single word cable messages whereby 
millers could—using two-letter desig- 
nations for product, name, price, 
time of shipment, etc., send all nec- 
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essary data about an entire shipment 
of flour. The result of course was a 
saving in cable costs. 

In 1933 he was chosen to take 
charge of Pillsbury’s national sales of 
bakery cake and soft wheat flour, 
which eventually turned out to be 
the position he enjoyed most of all. 

The company had ventured into the 
doughnut mix business by the fall of 
1933, but was seriously contemplat- 
ing a withdrawal. Another of Pills- 
bury’s pioneers, Howard W. Files, 
thrust on Ed Larson’s shoulders the 
decision to either abandon the dough- 
nut mix operation or to move ahead 
with it. Mr. Files, who was Mr. Lar- 
son’s supervisor was also vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Mr. 
Files gave him 90 days to decide on 
either abandoning the doughnut mix 
operation or making something of it. 

Mr. Larson checked with the firm’s 
quality control people on suitability 
of their mixes for the market. He also 
checked the market outlook for mixes 
in the field. He then gave Mr. Files 
his decision to build instead of to 
abandon. Within a year the depart- 
ment had to hire additional people 
to conduct its operations, and it has 
been growing ever since. 

During the 1930’s Ed Larson add- 
ed to his duties management of sales 
of all types of clears, and later rye 
and whole wheat in what then be- 
came the special flours department. 
At this time he was under supervision 
of Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
and bakery sales manager. 

If Ed Larson could sum up his 
own career with Pillsbury, he would 
use the phrase “an inside man,” be- 
cause that’s where he’s been, right 
at headquarters. « 


Ellis C. Baum, 
Retired Baking 
Executive, Dies 


Ellis C. Baum, a director of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., who retired last 
Oct. | as vice president of the firm’s 
Hostess cake division, died in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., April 6. Mr. Baum was 65. 

Associated with Continental 33 
years, he moved from Greenhaven 
Rye, N.Y., immediately after retire- 
ment, to Scottsdale. 

Mr. Baum was a pioneer in the 
package cake industry and a founder 
of his company’s Hostess cake line. 

Mr. Baum is survived by his wife, 
Claudia, and a sister, Mrs. Clarence 
T. Watson, Hartsdale, N.Y. Mrs. 
Baum was the widow of Harvey E. 
Yantis, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, until his 
death in 1957. « 
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Putnam D. McMillan, 
GMI Veteran, Dies 


Putnam D. McMillan, a director of 
General Mills, Inc., one of the com- 
pany’s original management team and 
a nationally known 
authority on 
wheat, died April 
7 at Santa Barbara, 
Cal. He was 79. 

Originally from 
M inneapolis, Mr. 
McMillan was 
graduated from 
the University of 
Minnesota in 
1903, after which 
he spent several 
months with St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co. and then joined the 
Washburn Crosby Co., predecessor 
company of General Mills. Rising 
steadily in that firm’s wheat depart- 
ment, he became director of wheat 
purchases, and in 1921 was elected a 
director of Washburn Crosby, becom- 
ing the member of the 
board. 

He was instrumental in helping 
form General Mills and became vice 
president when that company was or- 
ganized in 1928. One year later he 
was also named a director. He con- 
tinued in these capacities until 1947, 
when he retired from his vice presi- 
dency and day-to-day participation in 
the company’s business. Mr. McMil- 
lan remained active as a director, 
however, and maintained a strong in- 
terest in the company. 

During his years of service, Gen- 
eral Mills’ grain elevator capacity ex- 
panded from 300,000 bu., all in Min- 
neapolis, to 46 million bushels across 
the nation 


P. D. McMillan 


youngest 


grain activities 
McMillan was 


In addition to his 
at General Mills, Mr. 
a constant student of agricultural 
methods and cultivated diversified 
crops on his large experimental farm 
in southern Minnesota. 

During summer months Mr. Mc- 
Millan lived in the country near Lake 
Minnetonka, west of Minneapolis, 
where he kept horses and enjoyed 
riding. 

Mr. McMillan never married. 
There are no survivors in his imme- 
diate family. « 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—" Jasco" 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
tarnsas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 





The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


sateen S exten co. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
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CARGILL 


_CARGILL 


200 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Uniformity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—!00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 











NOW-—The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 














éntennial mus. we. 


4 NAW. Front Avenue Portland 8, Oregon 
3 x- 6 
Cable addressi?/Gentennial Mills, In¢., Portland, Oregon 


jomestic and Export Millers. =, 
Kperienced in all types of bulk deliv 
ew... complete qua control a baked products 
_ laboratory. 
plete line of fine q ty Bakers’ | 3 


Sal 


Sr 


y Durum and W 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


A career of 35 years serving the Pillsbury Co. has 
been terminated with the retirement of Harold W. Finn, 
sales administrator in the company’s bakery products 
division in New York City. Mr. Finn joined Pillsbury at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1925. He served in various sales 
positions in New York and throughout New England. For 
the past 10 years Mr. Finn has been a member of the 
New York Association of Flour Distributors. Although 
plans are not fully formulated, he hopes to remain active 
in the bakery business. 


Roy M. Anderson, former associate 
general counsel for Continental Baking 
Co., has been named a company vice 
president. He is a graduate of Duke 
University, and holds a bachelor of 
law degree from Columbia University 
He practiced in Hempstead, Long 
Island, and joined Continental in 1951. 
Mr. Anderson is a member of the 
American Bar Assn. and Phi Delta Phi 
legal fraternity, as well as several other 
organizations. Mr. Anderson is a resi- 

Koy M. Anderson ~~ dent of Riverside, Conn 


Arthur D. Hyde, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been named to 
head A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, 
Inc., when that firm is formally incor- 
porated May | as a subsidiary company 
of the A. O. Smith Corp. Mr. Hyde 
will have the title of president and 
chief executive officer. He also is a 
director of A. O. Smith Corp. The 
subsidiary company will be headquar- 
tered at Kankakee, IIl., reported L. B. 


Smith, corporation president. Sener S. Spee 


One of the flour milling industry’s distinguished vet- 
erans, M. F. Mulroy, now president of Ponca Grain Co. 
at Ponca City, Okla., with his wife will observe their 
golden wedding anniversary on April 
26. The couple, married at Valley City, 
N.D., in 1911, will spend their 50th 
anniversary with their youngest son, 
William T. Mulroy, executive vice 
president of Ponca Grain, in Kansas 
City. Shortly afterward they will be 
guests of their eldest son, James R. 
Mulroy, general manager of St. Louis 
Flour Mills, in St. Louis. M. F. Mul- 
roy started in the flour business around 
the turn of the century with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. (now Russell Miller- 
King Midas Mills) in Jamestown, N.D. He held positions 
in Valley City and Minot, N.D.; Billings, Mont., and 
Buffalo before coming to Minneapolis as a company 
executive in 1939. He later rose to company president. 
Following retirement from Russell-Miller in 1954, he 


M. F. Mulroy 
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became chief executive officer and a director of Flour 
Mills of America in Kansas City. Upon retirement from 
this position he formed the Ponca Grain Co. in 1958 with 
his youngest son. The company has grain storage facilities 
in Ponca City but headquarters in Kansas City. Mr. Mul- 
roy, during his milling years, was prominent in activities 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. He and Mrs. Mulroy have 12 grand- 


children. 
& 


Planning and coordinating of shipments for Bachman 
Bakeries Corp., Reading, Pa., now comes under the direc- 
tion of Burton D. Heckman, newly appointed traffic man- 
ager for the firm. Mr. Heckman previously served Bach- 
man as an accounting clerk and later as office manager 
of one of the company’s plants. 


Canada: 

James G. Wharry, president of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., has been appointed chairman of 
the Grocery Products Manufacturers Association of Can- 
ada, succeeding Leon A. Miller, president of General 
Foods, Toronto. W. E. Williams, president and general 
Procter & Gamble, becomes vice president 
C. W. Duncan continues as president 


W. C. McNamara, chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, visited recently in Hong Kong and Japan 


Weston Bakeries, Ltd., has made new appointments 
in two of its divisions, according to E. A. Riddell, presi- 
dent. Vie Ursaki becomes genera! manager of the Toronto 
division. He previously was general manager of the Kitch- 
ener division. Jack Wissler, formerly general sales manager 
of the Kitchener division, moves to a post as general sales 
manager of the Toronto division. Fred Osborne succeeds 
Mr. Ursaki as general manager of Kitchener, while Dick 
Hincks takes over Mr. Wissler’s former duties as general 
sales manager. « 


manager of 
of the association. 
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BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD ts tne 
STAFF or LIFE 


he 


(|) NSOLIDATEDFLOvR MILLS GO) 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST. © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS.————STORAGE «+ 3,000,000 BU. 


LYKES LINES 


Flour Route 
to the World! 








Passenger Accommodations, Too! 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis 

Tampa, Washington, D 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 











FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


March 26- 
April 2, 
1961 
701,284 
1,473,627 
496,255 
577,447 
469,511 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


March 27- March 28- March 29- 
*Previous April 3, April 4, April 5, 
week 1960 1959 1958 


755,713 698,439 653,653 670,240 
1,466,984 1,415,182 1,279,165 1,276,650 
502,167 457,258 455,224 534,201 
631,517 600,129 573,672 555,023 
469,402 416,368 442,776 313,230 





Totals 3,718,124 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 80.3 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,630,291 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar. 26- 
April 2, Previous 
1961 week 1960 
Northwest 93 100 105 
Southwest 113 112 110 
Buffalo 98 99 93 
Central and S. E 90 98 93 
Pacific Coast 98 98 89 


Totals 101 99 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
198,500 195,813 99 
198,500 *201,045 101 

Year ago . 231,000 191,604 83 

Two years ago .. 237,000 191,130 8! 

Five-year average 94 


Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 


Ten-year average 95 
"Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa 
5-day week Flour %o Ca- 
output pacity 
505,471 91 
*554 668 10! 
Year ago 494,500 506,835 102 
Two years ago 430,500 462,523 107 
Five-year average 104 


capacity 
547,575 
547,575 


Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 


Ten-year average ; 95 
*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
640,200 577,447 90 
. 640,200 *631,517 98 
Year ago . 643,750 600,129 93 
Two years ago 570,260 573,672 101 
Five-year average wale 93 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 


62 


Mar. 27- 
April 3, 


3,825,783 3,587,376 3,404,490 3,349,344 


80.3 75 75 75 
4,764,362 


Crop year flour production 
July | te— 
Mar. 28- Mar. 29- 

April 4, April 5, April 2, April 3, 

1959 1958 1961 1960 
98 100 
97 97 
96 112 
101 97 
141 99 


102 93 


29,374,342 
58,915,354 
20,344,516 
24,426,141 
17,371,109 


28,546,319 
58,447,014 
20,401,507 
24,564,986 
18,058,862 





150,431,462 150,018,688 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour 

output 
268,822 
245,775 
213,613 
240,474 


Yeo Ca- 
capacity pacity 
297,750 
297,750 
221,750 
287,500 


Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour Yo Ca- 
capacity pacity 
1,009,109 1,204,805 119 
1,009,109 *1,221,209 121 
1,068,800 1,201,569 112 
1,032,000 1,038,691 101 
Five-year average ‘ 107 


output 
Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Ten-year average : 99 


*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour %o Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
Mar. 26-Apr. 2.. 534,500 496,255 98 
. 534,500 502,167 99 
. 493,500 457,258 93 
475,000 455,224 96 


Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
% Ca- 
pacity 
469,511 98 
*469,402 98 
466,500 416,368 89 
315,000 442,776 
Five-year average ; : . 96 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Mar. 26-Apr. 2.. 479,200 
Previous week .. 479,200 
Year ago 


Two years ago . 


Ten-year average 89 


*Revised. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 

Wkly %o 
of ca- 
pacity 


5-day week 
Ca- pro- 
pacity duction 
167,250 164,198 99 
167,250 *183,237 110 
156,500 199,399 127 
Crop year 
production 
7,489,420 
7,359,339 


Mar. 26-Apr. 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |, 1960-April 2, 196! 
July |, 1959-April 3, 1960 


*Revised. 


Canadian Price 
Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect April 12 
were as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and USS. 
Pacific ports, 45%¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and ter- 
ritories, from Canadian and U.S. 
Atlantic ports, 154%¢ bu.; from 
St. Lawrence, Churchill, Cana- 
dian and US. Pacific ports, 
15% ¢ bu. The above adjustment 
prices apply to wheat milled in 
Western Canada. For wheat 
milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is 12¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 3¢ bu. 
less. « 
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Production for March 26-April 2 is at the left; for April 2-9 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 


and Southeast 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production .. 


Accumulated total this month 


"Revised 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central and S. E.. 


Pacific Coast 


Totals 


April 2-9 
Previous wock 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 

Principal 
cluding Duluth, 
and 


tana lowa 


2-9 


Previous 


Apri 
week 
Year ago 

Two years ago. 
Five-year 


Ten-year averag 


interior 
St. Paul, 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
5-12, 
1958 


Apr. 2-9, 
1961 
91 
105 
84 
97 
88 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week 
capacity 
198,500 
198,500 
231,000 
237,000 


average 


average 


mills in 


5-day week 
capacity 
547,575 
547,575 

. 494,500 
430,500 


average 


e 


Nort 


week 


93 
113 
98 
90 
98 


Flour 
output 


Apr. 2-9, 
1961 
685,029 

1,367,190 
427,109 
621,739 
421,680 


*Previous 
week 
701,284 

1,473,627 
496,255 
577,447 
469,511 


Apr. 3-10, 
1960 
688,109 

1,481,707 
498,979 
630,441 
399,434 


Apr. 4-1 
1959 


666, 1 


,303,809 
516,441 
549,769 
392,425 


5-12, 
1958 


| Apr 


71 642,080 
1,093,290 
460,300 
552,082 
319,380 








3,522,747 

80.3 
4,386,983 
4,386,983 


Previous Apr. 3-10, Apr 


1960 
95 
5 
101 
98 
86 


%o Ca- 
pacity 


188,917 95 


195,813 


99 


209,067 91 
213,197 90 


Minnesota, 
h Dakota, 


94 
95 


in- 


Mon- 


Flour % Ca- 


output 


pacity 


496,112 89 
505,471 91 


479,042 
452,974 


97 
105 
104 

95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


3,718,124 
80.3 
4,630,291 


4-11, 
1959 

100 96 
99 83 
109 97 
97 98 
125 89 


Apr 


102 92 


April 2-9 


Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


3,698,670 


75 


Crop year 


April 9, 
1961 
30,059,371 
60,282,544 
20,771,625 
25,047,880 
17,792,789 


3,428,615 


3,067,132 
75 75 


flour production 


——July | te— 


April 10 
1960 
29,234,428 
59,928,721 
20,900,486 
25,195,427 
18,458,296 





153,954,209 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
297,750 
297,750 
221,750 
287,500 


average 


average 


153,717,358 


Flour %e Ca- 


output pacity 
242,468 8! 
268,822 90 
241,547 109 
224,011 78 
106 
98 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


April 2-9 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


5-day week 
capacity 
1,009,109 
1,009,109 
1,068,800 
1,032,000 


240,160 
,079,798 


° 
eo Ca- 


pacity 


Flour 
output 
Ht 
119 
116 
105 


124,722 
204,805 


Millfeed Production 
Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
areas, reported production of 
46,797 tons of millfeed for 
April 2-9 compared with an 
output of 50,360 in the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
week of March 26-April 2 was 
50,405, compared to 48,512 in 
the corresponding week of 
1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Flour 9 


e Ca- 
output pacity 
421,680 88 
469 Si! 98 
399,434 86 
392,425 125 

e's 96 
89 


5-day week 
capacity 
479,200 
479,200 

. 466,500 
315,000 


2-9 
Previous week 


April 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
average 
average 


Five-year 
Ten-year 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


of mills reporting 
MILLER in sacks, 


Durum products output 
to THE Northwestern 


based on five-day week 


Wkly % 
of ca- 
pacity 
153,504 92 
164,198 98 
186,526 119 
Crop year 
production 
7,642,924 
7,545,865 


5-day week 
pro- 
duction 


cé- 
pacity 
167,250 
167,250 
56,500 


2-9 
Previous week 


Apri 


Year ago 


196! 
1960 


1960-April 9 
1959-April 10 


July | 
July | 





Five-year 


Ten-year 


average 


average 


107 
99 


FILLS THE BILL 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 


BUFFALO 


Virginia 


2-9 


Previous week 


April 
Year ego 

Two years ago . 
Five-year 


Ten-year averag 


April 17, 1961 


5-day week 
capacity 
640,200 
640,200 

. 643,750 
570,260 


average 


e 


Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Flour % Ca- 


output 

621,739 
577,447 
630,441 
549,769 


pacity 
97 
90 
98 
97 
93 
87 


April 2-9 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
427,109 
496,255 
498,979 
516,441 


534,500 
534,500 
493,500 
475,000 


average 


average 


al\e 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National Biscuit Co 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas. 
Pillsbury Co. 
Quaker Oats Co 
Pfd. $6 meas 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Sterling Drug 
a oe Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 
fe Se United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 


West Virginia Pulp & P Cc 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ol a i ee 


. ones . oe Stocks not traded 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks lisied on the New 


York Stock Exchange: . 
Allis-Chalmers 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 

1961 1961 Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd . 
Close Close West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


Apr Apr 
3 10, 


Allied Mills, Inc ; 46 47% 


Allis-Chalmers : , 26% = 25% THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
American Bakeries Co 37 39'/2 


American Cyanamid 465% 47 Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co y "V2 40'/2 41% American Stock Exchange: 
Borden 64% 63% 
Continental Baking Co 52% 56'/s 
Pfd. $5.50 107 106% 
Corn Products Refining Co 91%. 90'/4 
Cream of Wheat 47 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 56% / Burry Biscuit Corp ; . 32% 19" 31 31'/2 
Pfd. $4.20 92"/2 Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y . §3 42 44% 47 
Dow Chemica 73' Wagner Baking Co. ..... . 10% 4 9% 85, 
General Baking Co ; / 9"/4 
Pfd. $8 132% Stocks not traded: 
General Foods Corp 79 81's 
General Mills, Inc 33'/2 32% Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 2 100 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


Apr Apr 

3, 10, 

——196! 1961 1961 
High Low Close Close 


Asked 








High Employee Absentee Rate 


Reflection on Management 


A high rate of employee absenteeism may indi- 
cate that something is wrong in management of a 
company. This is the conclusion drawn from a report 
of the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 
The report concerned absences to measure the effec- 
tiveness of a company. 





It found that white and blue collar workers were 
rarely absent when they felt: 

They were free to talk over job problems with their 
supervisor, and he had a ready ear for personal problems 
as well. 

Special Bakers Patent Their supervisor would go to bat for them; was good 
at handling people; and was a satisfactory boss in general. 

The supervisor held group discussions about job mat- 
Produced from Country-Run Wheat ters; and the group cali in intangibles like “spirit,” 


° “pride,” and “solidarity.” 
Carefully Selected for Superior They enjoyed their work; they felt their skills were 


- 4 e I eing »d. ir o ¥ c F, ised. 
Bread Baking Characteristics eing used their good v ork praised 7 
[They're satisfied with their opportunities for promo- 


tions and raises. 
They approved of middle management and the com- 
pany as a whole. 


Among workers where these attitudes were less 
common, productivity fell off and absence rates were 
higher. For both white and blue collar workers, satis- 

_ faction with their supervisors and work associates 
| was the first factor related to absences. 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 

















Sie 

















ENGLAND 


GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 


26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
ind Liverpool 


Seething Lane 
And at Br 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Topri,’”’ London 


52 Mark Lane 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 


| SCOTLAND 


Farquhar Brothers 














50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Leith - Belfast 


GLASGOW,C.2 
“Delight” 


Liverpool - 


106 Hope Street 


Cable Address: 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-5 
Telex 0463270 


Cable Address: “‘Einfuhr” 





|___ DENMARK _ 











Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 
Cable Address: 


“Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 





HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

“Matluch” 


Cable Address: 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 
Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Unégerplein 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP &@ CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehande!l 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
Postbox 196 
ROTTERDAM 

Cable Address: Felixhen 


36, Mauritsweg 
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Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


The business of milling and selling 
flour in the “good old days” seemed 
more spicy than its educated prodigy 
of today when one thumbs through 
the “grandpappy” of our NEW North- 
western MILLER, which chronicled 
the various stages of the industry’s 
“growing up” process. Of course, the 
old days didn’t have quite the finesse 
and advanced techniques we have to- 
day. 

Anyway, here are a few quips, 
quirks and questions of yesteryear 
gleaned from our colorful ancestor 
publication. 

In April of 1876 the editors of The 
Northwestern Miller, Ostrander & 
Hoppin—who were also “exclusive 
agents for a revolutionary new ma- 
chine, the Emery Wheel Millstone 
Dresser,” were in the throes of heated 
battle with a competitor in the ma- 
chinery line by the name of George 
T. Smith. Letters to the editor were 
quite outspoken in their praise of the 
latest development . . . here’s a sam- 
ple: 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 5, 
1876—Your letter to hand. The 
stone dressers seem to be on their 
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last legs or they would never be 
circulating false reports about your 
valuable machine. I would like to 
know the name of the party who 
started the story that I had thrown 
the emery wheel machine out... 
I want to say that the parties who 
are circulating this story are ma- 
licious LIARS and _ contemptible 
scoundrels and, if they take ob- 
jection to the application of the 
term, I stand ready at all times to 
give them a chance to vindicate the 
truthfulness of their assertions. 


Respectfully yours, 
John T. Merrick 


ODDS ‘N ENDS... 
April 14, 1876 


For some reason during the past 
week, all the prominent millers in 
the country seem to have been turned 
loose, like old stage horses driven out 
to grass to be rejuvenated in the green 
pastures of rural retreats. Among 
them, Ed Campbell, of the Star and 
Crescent Mills, Chicago, and Henry 
E. Champion, Detroit, Mich., accom- 
panied by a gentleman in the cigar 
trade named Henry Harris. These 
precious “bummers” took the office of 
The Northwestern Miller by storm 
last Saturday.... They did not tarry 
long, however, but after smoking the 
calumet of peace (at the expense of 
your editor) went forth their way re- 


joicing into the green fields of Minne- 
sota. 
* 

E. V. White & Co. has just com- 
pleted in La Crosse a $100,000 flour- 
ing mill which is run by a ponderous 
300 horse power engine. .. . 


50 YEARS AGO... 
April 19, 1911 


The Commander Mill Co. and the 
Big Diamond Mills Co. of Minne- 
apolis have filed articles of incor- 
poration . . . the incorporators are 
W. G. Gooding, Benjamin B. Shef- 
field, W. D. Gregory, William H. 
Sudduth and W. J. Russell. The same 
men have incorporated the Com- 
mander Elevator Co. . The Big 
Diamond Milling Co. is succeeded 
by the Big Diamond Mills Co. 

@ 

B. Frank Howard of the Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin estimates that 
there will be an available surplus of 
120 million bushels of wheat in this 
country for export, consumption and 
carry-over, July 1, 1911. 

€ 

One great advantage of the new 
standard bread seems to have escaped 
notice of the general public. Owing 
to its dark complexion it does not 
show fingermarks. This should mean 
a considerable saving in some of our 
minor restaurants. 


25 YEARS AGO... 
April 15, 1936 


Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of 
Foods and Nutrition Division of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, is receiving 
congratulations on the first appear- 
ance of WHEAT FLOUR NEWS, 
which she will edit and send to teach- 
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ers of home economics, food editors 
and others interested in the nutrition- 
al merits of wheat flour. 


Instead of finding a flourishing 
flour business in New Orleans while 
there recently, Percy C. Piper, family 
flour sales manager of the south- 
western milling division of Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, gloomily 
reported on his return to the home 
office last week that wines—tank cars 
full of wines—seem to be the only 
merchandise moving with any appar- 
ent ease. 


While helping his wife clear away 
the dinner dishes recently, Fred F. 
Burns, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, fell and fractured a 
rib, putting him immediately out of 
commission for either kitchen or of- 
fice duty. Friendly and painful rib- 
bing is in process. 


10 YEARS AGO... 
April 17, 1951 


Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, will sail April 27 from New 
York for England. . . . He will ac- 
company the U.S. Walker Cup team 
abroad for its matches with the Brit- 
ish team. 


The chemical plants division of 
Blaw-Knox Co. has received an order 
from General Mills, Inc., for engi- 
neering and construction of a 250- 
ton per day soybean processing plant 
to be located at Rossford, Ohio. « 
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to The EDITOR 
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FROM: D. F. CHRISTY 
President 

Oak State Products, Inc. 
Wenona, Ill. 


I was very much interested in read- 
ing your article on the Food Stamp 
Plan that appeared in the Feb. 20 
issue of THE Northwestern MILLER. 
I am writing this, not with the intent 
of receiving any credit, but on the 
assumption that the editor of such a 
reliable publication would naturally 
want to have his facts straight. 

You credit the Food Stamp Plan 
to Mr. Milo Perkins, and there is no 
doubt that he was the one who really 
put it across. However, the basic idea 
of this plan was drafted by me at 
the time I was Assistant Director of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. I had just returned from 
duty in Europe for the department 
and was appointed one of a commit- 
tee of three together with Ed Gaum- 
nitz—now with the Cheese Institute 


—and another economist by the name 
of Thompson, to work out a program 
for supplying surplus foods to the 
needy. The other two members of 
the committee recommended estab- 
lishment of warehouses to accom- 
plish this. I submitted a minority re- 
port recommending the use of the 
Stamp Plan to eliminate, as much as 
possible, high operating costs and 
corruption. Actually my recommenda- 
tion was based on the Stamp Plan 
which Germany had used for some 
years in the distribution of fats and 
oils to the needy. 

At that time, Mr. Jesse Tapp was 
president of the Surplus Commodity 
Corp., and nothing was done with 
the report. Later on when Milo Per- 
kins took over this job, he resurrected 
the report from the files and adopted 
my minority recommendation. 

As I said earlier, nothing here is 
intended to detract from Mr. Perkins’ 
recognized administrative abilities in 
putting this across. He deserves full 
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credit for it, but it is interesting to 
note how facts concerning these 
things can get mixed up with the pas- 
sage of time. 

You might also be interested to 
know that when I was Export Man- 
ager for Wilson & Co., I drafted the 
original version of what is now Pub- 
lic Law 480 which has been extreme- 
ly helpful in moving out surplus grain 
products. Here again I claim no re- 
sponsibility for putting it into opera- 
tion, as I turned my plan over to the 
Farm Bureau Federation to put into 
law. 


FROM: RAY W. WRIGHT 
Owner 
Writ-Way Bakery 
310 Hudson 
Denver, Colo. 
Encouraging local schools to sched- 
ule regular plant tours to our bakery, 
so that they learn something of what 
into bread, cake, cookies and 
pastries, is a form of institutional 
promotion which we have found to 
be of considerable benefit. 
Our policy of conducting 


goes 


such 
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Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 








tours was started several years ago 
when we moved into an exclusive 
residential Denver suburb. The area 
has a number of private and public 
schools. 

Under the plan, we simply notified 
school superintendents that we would 
be happy to exhibit our bake shop to 
the youngsters whenever convenient, 
as long as they come in a sufficiently 
large group. Since many of today’s 
elementary schools, under the pro- 
gressive system of education, make 
regular field trips into retail depart- 
ment stores, manufacturing plants, 
etc., we felt that the bake shop would 
be of interest, and we found this to 
be correct. Ninety per cent of the 
schools in the immediately 
“booked” appointments for just such 
field tours, informing us that their 
students would receive points toward 
graduation in return for the visit. 


area 


We spent about one hour on each 
plant tour, and have handled groups 
of as many as 34. Children average 
around eight years of age, and despite 
their youth, display keen interest in 
the preparation of dough, its baking, 
cake making, icing, decorating, and, 
of course, cookie production. 

Either myself or the head baker on 
duty conducts the tour, which in- 
cludes every element of the bake shop, 
something on the history of flour and 
the baking industry, and a final visit 
to the retail store, where we present 
each youngster with cookies. 

Direct returns to the baker, we 
have found, have been friendly, ap- 
preciative comment on the part of 
parents, who often stop in to thank 
us and to become regular customers. 
We find even more immediate results 
from many youngsters who come in 
and say, “I saw you make a cake,” 
or “I was on the party last summer.” 
Such youngsters, we believe, can be 
depended upon to urge their parents 
to visit the bakery. Net results have 
been much goodwill and a definite 


sales increase. « 


International Signs 
Contract with Firm 
In Philippines 


International Milling Co. has signed 
a technical advisory contract for flour 
milling with Gonzalo Puyat & Sons, 
Inc., Manila, Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Under terms of the contract 
International will furnish technical 
assistance in production and sales 
for the new milling firm and will as- 
sist with selection and supply of 
wheat for the firm’s new mill now 
under construction. 

The mill is being put up at Hon- 
dagua, a seaport city on the island 
of Luzon about 160 miles southeast 
of Manila and adjacent to the Ma- 
nila-Legaspi railway. Daily capacity 
will be 4,000 cwt. of flour. 

Buhler Bros., the mill engineering 
and design firm of Uzwil, Switzerland, 
is supervising construction, with 
completion scheduled by the end of 
this year. 

Licensing Arrangements 

International has also made licen- 
sing arrangements with the Philippine 
firm to mill flour at the mill under 
International’s brands. “Flour will be 
manufactured to the same high qual- 
ity standards as company brands 
which have been exported to the 
Philippines from North America for 
more than 35 years,” John B. 
Bean, vice president in charge of In- 
ternational’s Overseas operations. 

This is the third overseas country 
into which International has expanded 
in the past three years. 

In 1958 it built a 4,200 cwt. flour 
mill at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. In 
1959 International increased its Vene- 
zuelan capacity to 6,200 cwt. with 
a leased mill at Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela. 

Just recently, it announced the ac- 
juisition of a formula feed b 


n Ecuador. « 
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GILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
Seo. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal * Fort William « Winnipeg « Medicine Hat » Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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Removal of Freight 
Assistance Asked 

Removal of freight assistance for 
western feed grains has been request- 
ed by Ontario Wheat Producers Mar- 
keting Board. According to board, 
federal government paid $1.5 million 
in subsidies year to move 
western feed grains at low floor price, 
and $500,000 to export Ontario 
wheat. Delegates, meeting in Toronto, 
claimed Ontario wheat could have 
been used there instead of being ex- 
ported. They charged that freight as- 
sistance policy depressed value of all 
grains in Ontario cwt. Ontario 
production declined during past four 
years, producers said, while imports 


ol 


last 


25¢ 


feeds doubled. 
és 


Wheat Exports Set 
Monthly Record 

February exports of Canadian 
wheat set new record for that month, 
climbing to 20,516,000 bu. Flour ex- 
ports, equivalent to 2.7 million bush- 

pushed combined total to 23,- 

216,000 bu., best mid-winter monthly 
volume in several years. Wheat ship- 
ments included clearances to Czecho- 
Slovakia, U.S.S.R. and Taiwan. For 
seven months ended Feb. 28, Cana- 
dian wheat and flour clearances to- 
taled almost 173.5 million bushels 
compared with slightly less than 167.8 
million bushels for comparable period 
of last year. 


western 


els, 


Negotiations on 
With China 

Canadian representatives negotia- 
ting with Mainland China for addi- 
tional sale of grain, according to an- 
nouncement by Alvin Hamilton, min- 
ister of agriculture. Canadians have 
been in Mainland China some time, 
and talks are extension of earlier dis- 
cussions which resulted in February 
sale of 40,133,000 bu. 


Export Grain Rate 
Increases Suspended 

Cabinet order, conceded under 
pressure from prairie and Maritime 
provinces, has suspended freight rate 
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increases On export grain shipments 
from inland elevators to ocean ports 
on the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
River. Increases, most of them effec- 
tive April 1, were put back to July 3 


by the order to allow government 


time to consider report of MacPher- 
son Royal Commission on Transpor- 
tation. 

It would also permit “such addi- 
tional representations may be 
made,” Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker, when he made the announce- 
ment. Rate which be 
worth about $2 million annually to 
railways, applies to bulk 
of export grain from Georgian Bay 
elevators to ports of Halifax, West 
Saint John, N.B., Saint John, Quebec 
City, Sorel, Mon- 
treal. In bid before the board of trans- 
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shipments 


Trois-Rivieres and 


port commissioners, railways contend- 


ed—and were supported by the board 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO., INC. 
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—that current rail rates were actually 
causing losses on grain traffic. 
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Research Center 
Has Buhler Mill 

University of Manitoba’s newly 
opened crop research center includes 
a Buhler experimental mill. Plan is 
to carry out extensive program of 
milling, testing, baking. Mill was pur- 
chased from Buhler Bros., Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. Swiss experimental 
milling laboratory will not be oper- 
ated in competition with that of re- 
search laboratory of Board of Grain 
Commissioners of Canada in Winni- 
peg. University plant will be used on 
completion of plant breeding work; 
Board of Grain Commissioners’ lab- 
oratory and milling equipment are 
used on licensed varieties marketed 
by Canadian farmers for use in do- 
mestic and export markets. 


o 
Named to Head 


Grain Commissioners 

George N. McConnell, active in 
farm organizations since his youth, 
has been named chief commissioner 
of the Board of 
Grain Commis- 
sioners for Cana- 
da, succeeding 
Roy W. Milner, 
who retired at the 
end of 1960 after 
serving with the 
board since 1950 
and as its chief 
since 1956. Mr. 
McConnell, origi- 
nally from Mc- 
Connell, Man., was elected director 
of Manitoba Pool Elevators in 1931, 
became vice president in 1940. He 
was appointed to Board of Grain 
Commissioners in 1956. Alfred Vin- 
cent Svoboda, Saskatoon, Sask., be- 
comes a commissioner to succeed Mr. 
McConnell. The third commissioner, 
S. S. Loptson, Bredenbury, Sask., has 
been on the board since 1955. For- 
merly, he was director of United 
Grain Growers, Ltd. 
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Sales of Wheat 
To Czechoslovakia 

Alvin Hamilton, minister of agri- 
culture, has announced sale of ad- 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





MANAGEMENT - CHEMICAL ENGINEER. EX- 
perienced plant manager, assistant plant man- 
ager, plant superintendent, production super- 
intendent. Broad diversified dry milling, wet 
milling, fats and oils, food, chemical experi- 
ence. Excellent record. Address Ad No. 6799, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





ditional 3.7 million bushels of wheat 
to Czechoslovakia with valuation of 
$8.6 million. Minister told House of 
Commons that sale is over and above 
wheat transaction concluded in 
March, added that current sale brings 
to about 11 million bushels total sold 
this year to Czechoslovakia. 


Shareholders to Vote 
On Stock Split 

Shareholders of George Weston, 
Ltd., will vote April 27 on proposal 
to subdivide present Class A and 
Class B shares on three-for-one basis. 
There are now 3,250,000 Class A 
shares authorized (1,410,534 issued) 
and 2,400,000 Class B shares author- 
ized (1,371,792 issued). Proposed 
stock split will be fifth since present 
company was incorporated. « 


Baking Scholarship 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. has 
announced that bakeries, hotels, res- 
taurants and institutions in New Eng- 
land are being sent application forms 
for the firm’s fourth annual baking 
scholarship. The best qualified appli- 
cant will receive $1,000 to cover the 
cost of tuition at either the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, or the 
William Hood Dunwoody Institute’s 
school of baking, Minneapolis. 

Applicants must be between 20 and 
30 years of age with at least a year 
of experience in baking production 
and residents of New England, with 
a high school diploma or the equiva- 
lent. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


April 12 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent . ‘ . $5.15@5.25 $5.55@5.65 $6.10@6.17 — siete $ 
Bakery standard patent . Ss 5.05@5.15 5.45@5.55 6.00@6.07 
First clear . ete , sa hes 4.70@4.90 5.28@5.30 
High gluten anam ‘ a et 5.40@5.50 5.80@5.90 6.35@6.42 
*Family ; ere 6.15@7.2 ..»@7.20 6.90@7.20 
[Oebere Tendy: COBRA: ..6 cccciccsscces + ia% ee Se 
**Straight grade cracker flour nan mate a 
i NE Se ENS Ea es pieee ek ae pa Pe oes one 
Rye, white ..... cae ee 3.83@3.93 4.11@4.21 
Rye, medium b AOR : ie 3.63@3.73 3.91@4.01 
Rye, dark .... : 4 - ad —— 3.08@3.18 3.36@3.46 
Semolina ..-@5.95 ; @ 
Toronto Winnipeg 


*Spring top patent $6.30@6.35 $6.25@6.45 
**Bakers . we eat ‘ , 5.00@5.15 4.75@4.95 


©09990990000 


MILLFEED 
April 12 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Seattle 

Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
Bran -.«+++$39.50@40.00 $34.50@35.00 $34.50@35.00 $28.50@29.00 $41.00@41.50 $35.00@35.50 Se wees or 
Std. midds. ... 39.59@40.00 34.00@34.50 ee 29.50@30.00 42.00@42.50 36.00@36.50 : @.. . @ 
Red dog ..... 41.00@41.50 ....@.... e. ....@ 44.00@44.50 ....@ .. . @49.00 .. -@45.00 
Shorts Pe Je nek ~—— 34.50@35.00 29.50@30.00 @.... sences @ o seal aoe 
ie 22 <. ca... TS a ee ee ess ee ly . . . -@42.00 @38.00 

Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ‘ . . $55.00@57.00 $55.00@57.00 $57.00@58.00 











*Flour prices 100 ib. cottons 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


e spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours / 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e rye flours Fy 


Let us quote on your flour needs! ‘ 


SALES OFFICES 


EKekhart ‘IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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A man had been fishing all day. 


“All I 


caught was two left shoes,” 


informed his wife disgustedly. 


“You 


mean to tell me 


that 


he 


after 


spending all that money for fishing 
tackle and what-all, and have me get 
the skillet ready,” howled his spouse, 
“all you caught was two left shoes???” 

“Yeah, yeah,” shouted the guy, his 
boiling-point reached. “The right 
shoes weren't biting today!” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

The second course of the table 
d’hote was being served. “What is 
this leathery stuff?” demanded the 
corpulent diner. 

“That, sir, is a filet of sole,” 
the waiter. 

“Take it away,” said the diner, “and 
see if you can’t get me a nice tender 
piece of upper, with the eyelets re- 


moved.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The Scottish farmer had fallen into 
the well. Treading water vigorously, 


replied 


he shouted for his wife. “Hold on!” 
she cried. “I'll call the men from the 
field.” 

“Wait a minute,” he called. “What's 
the time?” 

“Eleven-thirty.” 

“Then bide a wee. I'll 
till their dinner-time.” 


¢¢¢ 


A young man came racing down 
the ferry slip, running as fast as his 
legs could carry him. He made a 
tremendous leap ten feet over the 
water and landed with a painful crash 
on the deck of the ferry. As he slowly 
picked himself up, rubbing his _in- 
jured side, one of the deck hands 
sauntered over to him and said quiet- 
ly: “You didn’t have to rush like that, 
buddy. This boat is coming in.” 


swim roon’ 
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bargain hunter 
or value seeker... 
which ~*=rssese 
customer (eee 
kept happy. Here’s how w 
al = your hiah-eiaiaed bakers smiling: 


The baker buying flour looks for a fair price on an important produc- 
tion ingredient. As sellers, we measure the bargain in responsibility, 
reputation, product quality and customer satisfaction. These “extras” in 
every Russell Miller-King Midas flour give you added values you'll never find 
listed on the invoice. &» It starts with the wheat—selected by specialists 
for excellence in a variety of flours, and for the ability to produce a wide 
range of top-notch bakery products. Russell Miller-King Midas elevators 
have these wheats always at hand—ready to be milled into the dependable, 
uniform flours you demand. > The qualities we insist on offering bakers 
are guarded by continual tests. Tests before wheat is milled... tests during 
milling...and finally, actual test bakings. This insistence on perfection is a 
part of the value you get when you buy Russell Miller-King Midas flour. Q» 
But our responsibility to bakers doesn't end with the sale of flour. Technical 
service is always available... formula analysis, production help and selling 
aids are a part of the bargain too. So are fair prices and ready availability— 
including mixed shipments. All these are a part of the bargain we make with 
bakers. These ‘‘extras’’ have been in Russell Miller-King Midas flours since 
1882. And they always will be. That’s a value you can count on. 


RUSSELL MILLER-KING MIDAS MILLS (NB): 
Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company °* Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours CO hee 45 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and | Pamber | 


other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft Wheat and Rye Flours, 





Americans are healthier than they were 20 years ago! 


And that wonderful truth is evident in the smiling 
faces of our youngsters. They are the shining proof 
of the zeal with which America’s industrial, medical 
and nutritional leaders have worked to improve the 
health of our people. 

20 years ago United States millers and bakers began 


a revolutionary new program to improve America’s 
diet by the enrichment of white flour and bread. 


The physical and mental vigor of the American 
people is a tribute to this program. 


General Mills is proud of the part its people played 
in this achievement. And as we celebrate this 20th 
anniversary of Enrichment, we hope that someday 
all the peoples of the world can benefit from such a 
program . .. one that has made Americans healthier 
than ever! 


General Mills salutes the 20th anniversary of Enrichment 
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